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Failed coup 

QATARI Foreign MfpTs fer 
SheOcfL 'Hamad ibnJassem 
Al-Thani yesterday accused 
the exiled farmer eaBir of 
mastermmdme a •• foiled 


wbo seized power from him | 

last year: '-?V| 

Thenfimster charged I 

S hgiV^ lC|ha^ ifa» tianw(H 

Al-Thani, who* ^ 

the niea^hhMirm g ■■Ifc 
Arab Emirates, ordered safe 
urday’s ’ abated . coup 

Sheikh Hariiad'ihri TChalrfa 
Al-T hani, He said Sheikh. 
Khalife may also have kid 
the support of r ofliex~ Gulf 
Arab states. r.- 

According -to AFP,it was 
planned that atleasBtfl sol- 
diers and policemen, led by 
their officers, would begm 
an uttadf on tbe emir’s pal- 
ace and the foreign anruh- 
terior ministries with rocket- 
propidJed: grenades, bfarcoor. 
arks, mcimfing^ foic Tbimer 
Ffendh .police -captain Paxil 
BarriL, wbo has worked as a 
bodyguard for Sbeakh-Kha^ 
life Mr years, were-fo' Irave: 
joined them later for the 
capture of the buildings. 


^Tftag<^ its privatisation apparatus in full gear, while the market cautious- 

ly warts-Gtiada Ragabanalyses the causes and effects of last week's decisions 


.- After about four yean of moving at a snail ’s pace. 

Egypt’s controversial privatisation programme meeded . 
- a shake-up. With only a handful of companies sold off 
and a fiw pthets being offered in the form of shares on, 


. me stock exchange according to an . irregular schedule, 
meigovempjent fouDdfoat, mare ar less, it was still car- 
rying.the same burden it set outto shedfouryears ago. 

■ Despite continued criticism from international organ- 
- isations myofvedin the economic reform programme, 
start-up features, technical problems, foe lack of will- 
Ai^buyeii and .the constraints imposed by a labour 


Defector back 

LT. GEN. Hnssedn Kamd.j 
Al-Majid, foe most senior 
Iraqi official among , foe 
group which defected six 
months ago, fetmned heme 
on Tuesday, ending a bi- 
zarre write W -ToadMn^ dnrtng 
which he hadrowedtotop- 
plePrcsjdeat Saddam Huss- 
ein, his fiflsirin-law. 

Al-M^id. headed' from 
Amman feBaghdad in a 25- 
vefaicle convoy across foe 
desert highway spaimibg 
Jordan and haq after appar- 
ently negotiating safe pas- 
Sage frtmr the Iraqi leader. 
Baghdad's state-nm tele- 
' visum . said Saddam-- had 
agreed to aSowAl-Majid to 
tetirm After the ■ defector 
pleaded forapankHLOn Sat- 
urday, 

Militantshefd 
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I gramme. 

; : So while foe International Monetary Fund (IMF), the 
World Bank 'and foe United States Agency for Inter- 
> national - Develo pmen t repeated their advice to the ad- 

• •• tim^^^dmt 

Hosm . Mubarak pubficty announced -feat privatisation 
would sot be allowed to infringe on sodator national ; 

• priorities/ promismg foat no workers would be laid off 
asafesdtbfpri^ratkatioii., . „ ' . . 

Kama! JEI-Oanzouri’s cabinet took foe bull by the 
1 horns last week, announcing sweeping decisions to sell 

'ji n mwIvH; nfwqnrpM^. trnmwtimn^ and 1 

offer stakesin dozens of others on foe stock exchange. - 
However, experts say more concrete steps arc meeded 
to shake the maritet into action. 

- In -*■ move foat constitutes a- rethinking and re- 
schedulingofthc programme as.a whole. Public Sector 
Minister Atef E$eid last week announced new selling 
regoiatians- Injrtacit admittance foat bad management 
was the majorreasorLwhy foe public sector has not. 

. been responding to^govemment efforts to improve foe 
fiHand^ sttaKfo® of foe companies before.. selling 
- .. .-them, Ebeid.als»^amto«nced that abouthalf the mem~ 

.. bers offoeboaids offorectora oftheentemrises would 
; beteptaced a^foe^holid^:-' • V. : .- % 

Fpurieen %tetrial conpanics, which axe ' wholly 
\ statc-oWned m which have already been evaluated, ' 
will be sol<^ to infovidual Egyptian or foreign buyers in 
. feD, in a publio tender. The fist includes foe Egyptian 
Food Company (Biscomisr), Misr Dany Pcoducts, At- 
■ Nasr Engmeoing .and R efri ger a tion (Koldmr) and 
EgyptFree Shops. Ebeid attributed thechokeof these 
. coanpanies to foe fact that they belong to. seettns in 
. wbiA.foe prw^e sector is invoryed end their products 
- do aotbave ah effect cat nationat of econotnic security. ; 


- w^ ngss «-aae buycz jjb aevetep dfe acrivitics of foe ' 

canapatry, ^^d jnodnction towards estp&ts and r^ain . 
wpri®EtT0beid ^so^amrounced that' 42 oornpanies 
j worid be p»fofi<vfoaic pflm through thejstock 

* , .Ctelfoe: p s j vati s atk m list are giant pubGc 

; sedbr retaiieis *uch as Omar. EfifewH and Sednawv as 
■- • weH ar2^_hoteb and nme Nile cruise ships. --. 

. . -AlflKW*hfocse crampanks-have been on the govesn- 
. ment'sprivatisationto since foe incejrtion of foe pro- 
gramme; observers say this is foe firsttime foe govern-, 
vment publicly annoonces it will -sell off specific holds . 
• udtolesale. • -■ . •. - 

According to Mohamed Bddr, head of foe privat- 
isarion cxiit of foe^Hpldxng Company' for Tourism, 

: Housmg and Cmema, foe revised progrannne s^s new 
priorities for foe saleofpublic sector hotels. ; 

“We lrave excloded foe hotels and companies wlnda 


have a cultural or historical value,” he said. These 
have been named as the Mena House Obeioi Hotel, foe 
Aswan Cataract Hotel, -foe Luxor Winter Palace and 
foe Mantel Palace Hold. • 

Although the time schedule for foe sale of these 
companies is still being set out, Bekir says he expects 
sane of these hotels to go within the year. However, 
enterprises which need re st ruc tu r in g before sale will 
take much longer. . 

Also under consideration by foe holding company 
axe plans to merge some companies into entities drat 
are more economically viable. 

The cabinet’s nn no i,TiffJI!mftr| t aim i ^nphiwiaMi drat it 
would sell foe shares of public sector banks in joint 
ventures, a move which Banque Misr Chairman P.-waww 
ET-Ahmadi says is-not new to the banking sector. 

fu A hmad i said foat foe banks would also continue 
to play a significant role in evaluating public sector as- 
sets and ip publicising share offers and managing the 
actual sales of public sector shares. 

. The government, however, might have to call upon 
the banks to play one more role in privatisation. In 1 last 
'week’s announcement. Minister Ebeid suggested foat 
foe government might have to write off part of the pub- . 
- He sector’s staggering S80 billion debt to foe htmiro to 
be able to seJU foe companies. While sane market ex- 
perts suggest foat these “bad” debts might as well be 
forgiven to enable these companies to survive, ex- 
ponents say a write-off implies a steep price to pay for 
the creditor banks. 

At the stock marke t, hungry for new shares since a 
hdl in pnbtic -share offers created a slow-down in the 
marke t for foe past few months, foe government's new 
privatisation plans fell on eager ears. 

“ft*s good, but we need more details,” said Mo- 
hamed Taymonr, chairman of foe Egyptian Financial 
Group, a brokerage and fund management company. 
'*It looks more serious this time; they seem to be re- 
shnffling foetid schedule and resetting their priorities. 

“Tire stock market is prepared,; and investors wiH 
take an interes t if these announcements are translated 
imo foe actual sellmgofconqranies,” he said. . 

Alaa Saba, of Hermes Finacocial, which has managed 
a number ofpnbhc share offers, says he was “thrilled” 
to hear of foe government’s plans to push ahead with 
. privatisation! Saba says foat the government’s decision 
to allow more than 50 per cent of public enterprises to 
:.be sold and the. feet fruit the derisions conre from the 
.^aiao&ySre .gg^y.gfotefc give, for, aiy- 

: nouaqmiartmore credibility from foe investors r point.. 
’ofvtew; ^ 

■ , -“Tbere is enough money in the system, but it may 
not be invested id the capital market right now,” Saba 
"said. ^This is because investors have not. seen de- 
cisions, come to fruition, but these funds are not static: 
They will -change directioii when investors are coo- - 
vinced that, foe government is serious." 

. . Its .future effects an the local markets not- 
withstanding^ foe move to push ahead with privat- 
isation can only help the cabinet in its upcoming talks 
with foe IMF team of negotiators, scheduled to active 
in Cairo at the end of this month. At stake is tire much- 
awaited write-off of $4 bilHon in debts, the last tranche- 
of dtix relief awarded by the Paris Qub of creditor na- 
tions to Egypt In 1991, delayed partly because of IMF 
experts’ dissatisfaction with foe pace of privatisation. 

(seepJ) 



Invoking 
God 
at dawn 




OVER 5,000 Muslims 
filled foe spacious court 
of Al-Nour Mosque in - 
foe heart of Abbasiya ~ 
Square in Cairo on 2 
Tuesday to perform Eid 

Al-Fitr prayers, GbadaT 

Helmy at tended. 

Though the mosque is _ 
one of the largest in Cai- 
ro, its space was still not 
enough to accommodate 
everyone and late- 
comers had tojiray on .. 
foe mosque's steps out- 
side. Two years ago, 
worshippers performed 
their prayers on the con- 
struction site amidst 
heaps of cement and 
building blocks. 

Al-Nour officially 
opened last year, but its 
stay stretches back 
over 20 years, when 
Sheikh Hafez Saiama of 
Suez started its con- 
struction in 1973. The 
construction of both foe 
mosque and the ad- 
joining Islamic centre ~ 
was taken over by the 
government after the 
site became a political 
platfoxm for Sheikh Sal- 

5 mm anti hin antt- 

govemment followers, 
and lectures began to 
deviate from religious 
subjects. 

Over the last decade, 
efforts to complete con- 
struction were hampered 
by a lack of financial re- 
sources. When foe mag- 
nificent mosque finally 
saw the light of day, 
over LE40 million had 

— — been spent on its con- 

structkxL It contains a 
separate section fa 
women, a space for 
teaching and a hall for 
weddings. The ad- 
joining centre offers a 
number of medical and 
educational services to 
ri tfoens. 

Since its corpgletion, 
its popularity as a re- . _ 
ligious and social centre 
has increased. This year 
President HoSni Mu- 
barak attended noon 
prayers on foe last Fri- 
day of Ramadan (a spe- 
cial day in the Islamic 
faith) at the mosque. 
Tuesday’s sermon, giv- 
en by Sheikh Mohamed 
El-Sawy, stressed that 
the values Ramadan in- 
stilled in those wbo test- 
ed should be adhered to 
not just during the holy 
month, but all year 
photos: Man Ammar round. (seep. 13) 


New light on ancient history 

A new fipd at Abu Sir, which provides fresh infaimation on the final stages of pyramid construction, may 
also shed nWfighton ari obscure chapter of Egypfsandent history. Omayma Abdel-Latff investigates 


Woritecs at the funerary complex of foe Fifth Dynasty pharaoh, 

. King Sahure, at Abu- Sic, 12 kilometres south of Giza, were dea>- 
ing and xestoro^g foe monument recrinlfy .ufotai fotey began to uhr 
co^ inscriptions on foe walls of foe-causewayleading to the val- 
ley festepfe. After the dust was removed from foe walls, the 
wofoerariame across what Zahi Hawwas, (Erector of foe Giza Pla- 
teau, dcscribed as al“most sigmficant fmiT: twenty stone Mocks 
camed scenes of andent E^ptian life. According to Hawwas, 
some of these scenes were “trMy smpri&ig” and provided fresh 
mfeamationabout art obscure chapter of anaeat history. 

But while Hawwas mamtairis foat foe 'new find may 'cause that 
chapter to he re-written, ofoer archaeologists described his claim 
-:astaicxa^er^oaL- * 

The. Sahure Pyramid is the most inroortaM. funerary complex of 
Abu Sir’s II pyramids. The most striking feature in tins complex 
was a drainpipe which no -foe whole length of the causeway for a : 
distance of 300. metres. The fhndraxy teamjrfe contains granite and 
imwdnm- oohxoms. with centals ini foe-fbon of lotus buds or palm 
frauds;-. iJ-y -:i 
r The Palermo stoae records that. Shhure sent an expedition to 
Punt (Somalia) winch brou^ back 8,W0 measures of myrrh, 
6fr00 nohm of weigbtof gold and 2,600 staves of dxmy^ He also 
sent 3onu:Tnilitaryexpefoti<xas taSght auxustfoe Asiatics, as rep- 

resesflaSaBtfww^ . 

. . Havavas jcjjorted that two ojfoe iiewiy-discovcrecl scenes den 
pfcted foje anval of frK- pyiamidion (the capstone of a pyramid). 


to' AH Hassanof foe Stpreme Cotaidl of Antiquities, a “unique” 
scene ^tows Kjng Sahror standing before a group of workers who 
sreprUHngtitepyfeunfooa'wifo- 
a rope; Tie inscription .above 
frfe sceba indicate foat foe py- 
pwnidw tn was gold, CT- 

idebce at variance ^ wSh other 
arcbacolorists ^ foeopes friat foe 
ancient . Effltoriam jised elec- 
tnmL-— an aflQy of gold andsfi- 
ver. The- other scene jsbows 
groups ^ ^ofmenaud wwnmcel- 
ebrating foe cori^ptefom of foe 
py ramid ’s COtiStTUClioii,_ wifo 
archers shooting arrows. : and 
wiestieis figbluig. 

-. Artrotfing to .Hassaiv.frte 

■scenes prove foat “for'ancioit 
Egyptians, btnlfong a pyrarmd 
was a ntetenal jyoj cct T hey 
film tevegl foat foe pwaandiog- : . 
aatetituted foe last jfoase of ;L. . ' 'r 

(X)psiroctioii, hecanse ccldirations are hdd afte rwards.” 

A- tiurd some, also deemed significant, depicted, skinny and- 
scrawny figures with -hieroglyphic text describing them as Bed- . 
Otans, foefirst rime such a refereooe.bas beea fiwnd.Qn ancient 
Egyptian ibsoj^tions. This, scene has. sparked a controversy 
anioa*:ECTpfolo^sBi Atjcodteff to Hawwas; tiw. nsctiption .ex- 
plains that foe^ ^Bedouins. bad. been: (Mibdratdy-1^ to starve to 


death as a punishment for raiding a royal mission sent to bring 
blocks of stone for foe pyramid’s construction. • 

- A similar depiction of emaciated figures bad earlier been found 
oti the causeway of foe funerary complex of King Onas, foe last 
pharaoh of the Fifth Dynasty. That scene was interpreted by foe 

- late Egyptologist SeHm Hassan, in a book published in 1938, as 
mdrattmgthat a great famine had hit the country around 4200 BC, 

’ Jailing thousands of Egyptians. Other archaeologists followed in 
Hassan’s footsteps, adopting his interpretation of the scene. 

But Hawwas argued that the newly-discovered seme proves that 
foe famine theory is incorrect, and that “this chapter of ancient 
history should be revised as a result”. 

. .. However, other Egyptologists interviewed by Al-Ahram Weekly 
■ expressed reservations. Ali Radwan, former dean of Cairo Uni- 
versity’s Faculty of Archaeology, said die discovery was an “old 
fold made new”. It is oommon knowledge, Radwan added, foat 
ancient Egypt was hit repeatedly by femmes. In any case, he add- 
ed, “the famine mentioned by Selim Hassan in his book does not 
* have major significance because it did not stretch over a long pe- 
riod of Egyptian history.” 

Tohfa Handousa, bead of the Egyptology Department at Cairo 
University, had similar doubts. “The text which was discovered 
refers to Bedouins, but does it elaborate on the reasons why they 
were l^d dative?” She aslod Ilairfousa believes tirat a moe in- 
depth study should be made to ascertain- that foe scrawny figures 
were actually Bedouins and not Egyptians starving as a result of 
famine. 

A foreign Egyptologist, who asked that his name be withheld, 
believes foe find is of “great significance" .because “it was gener- 

• ally believed that foe Fifth 
Dynasty was a period of de- 
cline, since the pyramids built 
by its pharaohs were small in 
size aid of inferior quality in 
comparison to foe great pyr- 
amids of neigbboining Giza 
But it was a dominant archi- 
tectural feature of foe Fifth 
Qynasty that foe funerary 
complex, in addition to' foie 
small pyramid, also contained 
a mortuaiy tcmple which was 
'weU-constructed and adorned 
with reliefs, and a sun temple 
wife a causeway leading to 
fee valley temple.” 

Hawwas said foat out of 94 
. . ptotK SheriFSonbol pyramids which have been 
found so ter, the causeways of 
. only five have been unearthed. “The most important is the one be- 
longing to King Qnas.^ XJnearflring another one at Abu Sir is an im- 
pwtant event,” he said. 

. Abu Sir, home to 1 1 pyramids, has been, closed to the public 
while restoration work continues on ite, monuments and roads 
reading to. the area undergo repairs. According to Hawwas, fee 
area Wfll be re-opened to the public in June. 
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Holding 


council 


with the 


opposition 


Political party leaders are encouraged that the prime 
minister continues to show an interest in their views 
on government policy, writes Nevine Khalil 
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El-Ganzouri, at the bead of the conference table, listens to 


from across the political spectrum daring Sunday's i 


Continuing a policy initiated when he took office 
last month. Prime Minister Kamal El-Ganzouri 
met opposition party leaders on Sunday for con- 
sultations on the government’s privatisation drive 
and a new law governing local (municipal) council 
elections. The two-hour meeting, which brought 
together over 20 figures from across the political 
spectrum, was also attended by the ministers of ag- 
riculture, information, justice, local administration 
and parliamentary affairs. 

The meeting came exactly one month alter El- 
Ganzouri, who formed his cabinet on 4 January, 
held bis first consultations with opposition Lead- 
ers. That meeting was greeted with scepticism by 
some opposition figures, who described it as a 
“public relations exercise” and a “one-shot affair”. 
But, encouraged by the fact that a second meeting 
actually materialised, participants are now inclined 


to believe that it will become an “unwritten rule” 
that consultations be held on a regular monthly 
basis. 

“The meeting was positive, and showed that the 
government really wants to know our opinion,” 
commented Rifkat El-Said, secretary-general of 
the leftist Tagammu Party. Mustafa Kamel Murad, 
leader of the Liberal Party, described it as “a very 
good step. We all had the chance to express our 
views.” 


Murad even suggested that the meetings be 
broadcast on television, so that ordinary people 
could become acquainted with the various views 
on any given subject 

Information Minister Safwat El-Sherif told re- 
porters that El-Ganzouri and the opposition leaders 
had reviewed the government’s economic develop- 
ment policy, including the removal of obstacles 


hindering investment,, horizontal and vertical ag- 
ricultural expansion and the promotion of tourism. 

The government’s position on a new local coun- 
cil election law was pr esented by Mahmoud El- 
Sherif, minister of local administration. 

A new law became necessary when the old law, 
which combined the slate and individual can- 
didacy systems, was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Constitutional Court The minister 
said that the incumbent councils would be frozen 
and replaced by interim five-member councils un- 
til new elections were held, on the basis of in- 
dividual candidacy, within nine months. Opposi- 
tion leaders supported the return to the individual 
candidacy system. El-Ganzouri requested them to 
submit their recommendations and remarks in 
writing prior to a 28 February cabinet meeting 
which wiU discuss tbe details of the new law. 


“The mime minister is a good listener,” com- 
ITaga] 


merited Tagammu' s El-Said after the meeting. He 
added that some participants had branched out 
into other topics, because there were many issues 
to discuss, but El-Ganzouri asked them to focus 
on the subjects at hand. 

However, a certain level of scepticism re- 
mained, with some opposition figures claiming 
that the government’s sincerity would be proved 
only when it actually incorporated their views 
into legislation. El-Said objected to the fact that 
the government’s privatisation plan came up. for 
discussion after, and not before, it. was an- 
nounced by the government: “It made sense that' 
they would want to know our views on the local 
council elections but not on the recent moves on 
privatisation,” he said. 

The Liberal Party's Murad, however, was con- 


fident that tbe opposition would have tbe op- 
portunity to participate in further economic .policy 
decision-making. “There will be mace to come re- 
garding the economy and we will be ready to fate 
part,” he said. -. 

Yassin Serageddin, leader of the Wafd’s partia- 
mentaxy group, agreed that tbe opposition should 
be kept informed of any proposed legislation, be- 
fore, rather than after, it was passed. “We should 
be notified beforehand because: lawmakers can - 
benefit greatly from our opinions,” he said. 

However, Serageddm was positive abend the 
gover um c n f s motives. “The prime mi msten said jjf 
that opposition pasties are part of the system and 
share the same responsibilities towards the peo- 
ple,” he said. The meetings, he believes, are a gen- 
uine attempt to include them in the dectston- 
making process. . 
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Opposition objects to privatisation 


‘ Leftist and Islamist-oriented political par- 
ties sounded the alarm this week after the 
'government announced plans to put a 
urge number of public sector companies 
up for sale. Tbe anger and disappointment 
voiced by the leftist Tagammu and Nasser- 
ist parties and the Islamist-leaning Labour 
' Party had been expected, because their 
platforms pledge unwavering support to 
the public sector as the backbone of the 
Egyptian economy. But even leaders of 
the liberal Wafd. which supports private 
enterprise, described the sale procedures 
as discouraging and expressed fears about 
large infiltration of foreign capital. 

Adel Hussein. Labour’s secretary- 
general, said the privatisation programme 
was a response to pressures put on the 
government by the International Monetary 
[Fund (IMF) and the United States. “For 
them, privatisation means selling a mas- 
sive amount of stock to foreigners at very 
cheap prices, after thef Egyptian pound is 
devalued to bring the prices further 


An outcry against the govern- 
ment's privatisation drive has 
been raised by leftist and Is- 
lamist-leaning political parties 
and, as Amira Howeidy reports, 
even the liberal Wafd expressed 
misgivings and apprehension 


down," he said. “The type of companies 
ill , 


put up for sale as well as the sale pro- 
cedure do not guarantee production or la- 
bour growth. In fact the opposite should 
be expected.*' 

Hussein rejected the government’s asser- 
tion that strategic enterprises related to na- 
tional security would be excluded from 
privatisation. “The government is planning 
to sell its share in joint venture banks and, 
■for any economist, banks are strategic en- 
terprises,” he said. 

The Nasserist Party said it was con- 
sidering the possibility of filing a lawsuit 
to block the sale on the grounds that it vi- 
olated the constitution. Nasserists oppose 
privatisation on principle, said party leader 
Diaeddin Dawoud. “We oppose the sale of 
the public sector, which was built with the 
blood and efforts of thousands of Egyp- 
tians in their struggle for independence. 

. How can the government simply let go, 
" just like that?” he asked 

Dawoud claimed that public sector com- 
panies had been making a good profit until 
.the economic open door policy was intro- 
duced in the early 1970s. “The feet that it 
has survived from 1971 up till now, de- 
, , spite unfair competition from imported 
commodities and tfae drop in the value of 
..the Egyptian pound, is proof that the pub- 


lic sector is in good health,” he said 

Privatisation, be maintained, would turn 
Egypt into a “satellite economy”. Tbe 
country would become “a non-productive, 
consumer society like the Gulf countries, 
but with one difference — they have oil 
and we don’t.” 

Responding to tbe government’s asser- 
tion that some public sector companies 
hod accumulated massive losses and debts, 
Dawoud said any financial irregularities 
should have been investigated and those 
responsible put on trial. “But for an un- 
known reason, the government did not do 
that and simply decided to sell off the 
whole thing.” 

Meanwhile, the Tagammu Party issued a 
statement declaring that privatisation 
would “waste away the wealth accumulat- 
ed by the sacrifice, blood and sweat of the 
Egyptian people for over a century in fa- 
vour of a group of foreigners and exploit- 
ers.” 

Tbe rush for privatisation would result 
only in a “further deterioration of econom- 
ic and social conditions leading to tbe im- 
poverishment of the Egyptian people... to 
serve the interests of a group of foreign 
exploiters, a minority of Egyptian parasite 
capitalists and their corrupt bureaucrat 
partners.” 

The party's statement claimed that many 
of the enterprises being put up for sale 
were profitable and some of them, such as 
joint venture banks and the aluminium in- 
dustry complex, had strategic importance. 
And, since Egyptian capitalists preferred 
to invest in real estate, the most likely out- 
come of the policy was that foreigners 
will acquire the ownership of these com- 
panies. 


Putting so many companies up for sale 
was bound to result in a drop in their sell- 
ing price and the dismissal of thousands of 
workers, the statement added. 

Speaking to Al-Ahram Weekly , Ta- 
gammu leader Kbaled Mohieddm was less 
harsh. “We are against tfae sale of public 
sector companies, but if the government 
says that some of them are accumulating 
massive losses, why keep them?” he 
asked. “The government has repeatedly 
said that privatisation is an economic ne- 
cessity. It is a matter of viewpoint. But the 
question is: why sell the profitable en- 
terprises?” 

Even leaders of fee Wafd Party, a strong 
advocate of private enterprise; were not 
happy with the government’s plan. Ib- 
rahim Dessouqi A baza, the party’s assist- 
ant secretary-general, said that while the 
Wafd encouraged the principle of privat- 
isation, the sale procedures being adopted 
were “not encouraging” and “very ambigu- 
ous.” And although the government had 
been talking about privatisation for years, 
“we still don't blow exactly what fee gov- 
ernment wants to sell and what it won’t 
sell, as if it were all a big secret.’’ 

The inability of Egyptian capital to buy 
these enterprises was another dis- 
couraging factor, Abaza commented. And 
Yassin Serageddin, leader of the Wafd’s 
parliamentary group, expressed concern 
that fee presence of foreign purchasers 
meant feat companies would be sold at 
“unrealistically high prices". While stress- 
ing that the Wafd was not opposed to 
“clean” foreign investment, Serageddin 
warned about fee “infiltration we all 
know about” — an apparent allusion to 
Israeli capital. 

Abaza concurred that the Wafd had no 
objection to foreign investment, but was 
concerned feat sales to foreign companies 
would be likely to result in high prices for 
fee consumer, which Egyptians would not 
be able to afford. One possible solution, 
be suggested, was to encourage investment 
from Egyptian expatriates, whose wealth 
is estimated at LEI 74 billion. The com- 
bined value of companies put up for sale 
does not exceed LE70 billion. “We’ve de- 
cided to contact some of these expatriates 
and persuade them to buy into fee privat- 
ised industries,” he said. 


New surge of violence 


IN A NEW upsurge of violence coinciding 
with tbe end of fee holy month of Ramadan, 
1 1 people were killed on Monday and Tues- 
day in three separate attacks in tbe southern 
"govemorates of Al-Minya and Assiut 

In the worst incident, blamed on militants 
involved in a feud wife a rival family, seven 
people were killed in fee area of Ai-Badari in 
fee Ass hit govemorate on Monday night 
•"Some of the dead were innocent bystanders 
’ or pedestrians who were felled by gunfire as 
- they shopped for the EUL 

A security source said the identities of 
three gunmen had been established. They 
were named as Mohamed Abdel -Rahman 
* Salama, Ala’ a Abdel-Razek and Tamer Ab- 
■dallah Hegazi. The three, who were de- 
' 'scribed as terrorists, belong to the Salama 
' family, winch is involved in a vendetta with 


another family called EM-iadayra. 

Bent on vengeance, fee three sprayed a 
sidewalk cafe wife automatic rifle fire, in- 
stantly killing Kamel Abdallah Abdel- 
Gawad, a civil servant and Ahmed Hassan 
Abdel-Gawad, a farmer — both members of 
El-Ha dayra family. Police sergeant Khalifa 
Ali Yassin, who happened to be inside the 
cafe wife some of his friends, was also 
killed. 

As the three assail ants attempted to escape, 
Ali Ahmed Mesbah, a police guard, tried to 
stop them. They shot him dead. 

Meanwhile, pedestrians and shoppers had 
gathered to give chase to the gunmen. The 
latter reacted by opening fire randomly, kill- 
ing three other men, before taking refiige in 
nearby fields. 

Large numbers of security personnel ar- 


rived at fee scene of fee crime and combed 
fee area, using armoured vehicles and am- 
phibious craft, in search of the escaped gun- 
men. 

Also on Monthly, two terrorists were killed 
in a shootout wife security forces near Mal- 
lawi, a hotbed of Islamist militants, in fee 
govemorate of Al-Minya. A security source 
said the two terrorists bad opened fire at a 
police ambush and were killed when the 
forces returned their fire. Tbe authorities 
were still trying to establish their identities 
because the identity papers found on the bod- 
ies turned' out to be forgeries. 

On Tuesday, gunmen opened fire at res- 
idents of the village of Tasa in fee govem- 
orate of Assrut, killing two Christian broth ers 
and seriously wounding a third, a security 
source said. 


Rift within 


N asserist Party 


Diaeddin Dawoud is 'facing' a rebellion from a younger generation 
of Nasserists to remove him from the leadership of the Nasserist 
Arab Democratic Party. Khiated Dawoud investigates' 


The followers of Gamal Abdel-Nasser have been in- 
volved in internal squabbling since fee late 1970s, 
when attempts were first made to establish a Nas- 
serist party. 

Although two of these attempts, made by diehard 
Nasserists, ended in failure, Diaeddin Dawoud, a 
cabinet minister under Nasser, eventually won a 
court order in 1992 sanctioning fee birth of his Nas- 
serist Arab Democratic Party. An agreement was 
later reached to unite all Nasserist factions under 
fee Nasserist Party’s banner, but prominent Nasser- 
ists continued to fight among themselves over ideol- 
ogy and power. 

The differences were kept under wraps for nearly 
three years, but they recently exploded into the pub- 
lic domain with an exchange of accusations and 
counter-accusations. 

Wife only a few weeks to go before the Nasserist 
Party’s .central committee is scheduled to 'meet on 6 
March, a group of younger Nasserists have staged a 
rebellion against Dawoud, accusing him of in- 
efficiency, deviating from the party’s ideology, sup- 
pressing opposition and leaning in tbe government’s 
direction. 

Then, last week, the party’s leadership decided to 
lay off 10 young reporters, also party members, 
who have been working without contracts for fee 
party’s weekly mouthpiece, Ai-ArabL Dawoud ’s op- 
ponents claimed the dismissal was a political de- 
cision. Dawoud denied, this, maintaining- that “only 
qualified journalists should work for Al-ArabL Be- 
ing a party member does not give licence to make 
money out of its newspaper without being able to 
produce good quality journalism." 

The dismissals came shortly after reports circulat- 
ed that the party’s ideological education committee, 
headed by Amin Iskandar, leader of the rebellion, 
had been frozen on Dawoud’ s orders. 

Speaking to Al-Ahram Weekly , Dawoud conceded 
“differences” inside the party, but downplayed fee 
rebellion, saying that such differences were a 
healthy phenomenon- “Parties should not be rigid 
structures with one viewpoint do minating fee entire 
group,” be maintained. “They should be alive, and 
should contain different strands of opinion.” He de- 


emment's offer to become part of a political back- 
drop that would justify its claim feat there is true 
democracy in tins country, But we believe in fee 
Nasserist ideology feat a wide-scale change, led tty 
the people, is necessary.*^ Dawoud denied the ex- 
istence of such a division, claiming that those who 
.used such slogans were motivated by a lust for 
power and a desire to gain control of the party. 
* True Nasserists, whether young or did, he said, 
share the same .ideology.' 

‘All those who keq> referring to a division be- 


tween "young’ and "old’ are themselves over 40. 
Can. they really be called young people?” Dawoud 


nied that the differences amounted to a split in party 

if the 


ranks, and claimed he enjoyed the support oi 
majority of members. 

Dawoud denied freezing fee education committee, 
“If anyone is to be blamed for its weak per- 
formance, it is Iskandar himself. He has done noth- 
ing to activate it since he took over the chair- 
manship more than a year ago,” he said. 

Dawoud, who is 69, ridiculed Iskander's claim to 
be leader of an uprising by a younger generation of 
Nasserists, people who had not occupied official po- 
sitions under fee late president, who died in 1970. 

Iskandar, 42, maintains feat “since Nasser’s death 
there has been a clear division between those who 
served under him and another generation whicb was 
brought up in an anti-Nasserist climate under [Pres- 
ident Anwar] El-Sadat 

“The two schools have different understandings of 
Nasserism. The older generation agreed to fee gov- 


asked. “And if they are young people, then what 
about university students and others in their 20s and 
30s? Even if we acknowledge tint the older genera- 
tion is in control of the party, then those who differ 
with us should present something impressive if they . 
want to earn the support of the majority of party 
members.” ■ - - 

' According to iskandar, splits between the genera- ' 
tions were not confined to the Nasserist Party, but 
was a wider problem- “Leaders of all opposition 
parties are over 70, if- not 80,” he said. “As sr 
younger generation, wife a gap of at least 30 years 
between usj we^me denial tfae opportunity 'of par- 
ticipation in decision-making."" • 

In its present shape, ^ Iskander does not believe 
" that the Nasserist Party represents a true opposition 
• to the government “The best proof is that the cir- 
culation of Al-Arabi, which stood at 100,000 When 
it first appeared, has dropped to 18,000.”. 

Iskandar said he represented not only a younger 
. generation 'but also a more hawkish position, op* ; 
posing fee government and its policies of privat- 
isation, close cooperation with fee United States ■' 
and normalisation of relations wife IsraeL 
According to Idcoixte,-Dawoud’s-caxnp manages, 
to prevail within the' party because pf the control 
which he, and a -few others, exercise over party fi- 
nances and because pf fee authority he has over the 
appointment of top officials. “We [the younger gen- 
eration] repre s ent no less than 60 per cent of the" 
party’s general assembly, but none of us made it to ' 
fee pplitburo {the party’s highest body] through 
election.” Iskandar became a member of the po- • 
litbnro a - year ago, but only because a member had 
died, and Iskandar had won fee second highest num- 
ber of votes. . . 

Another of tbe. rebellion’s “young” leaders is 
Hamdin El-Sababi, also in his early 40s. Sabahi, 
who recently gained a seat on the poiitburo after 
another member resigned, won a substantial number 
of votes in tfae recent parliamentary elections al- 
though ndt enough to win a seat in fee People’s 
Assembly. Iskandar charged that fee party lead- 
ership “did not provide him wife any- land of sup- 
port”. 

But despite his -opposition to fee party leadership, 
Iskander asserted feat fee party .“was not Twadfng 
for a split”. However, he added, “since we feel that 
,we are the majority,, we will struggle in the coming 
general assembly; scheduled for fee end of this 
year, to orist Dawoud from fee leadership.” ' ‘ 
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Israel's exclusion from the Cairo international Book Fair 


Fair doors remain shut to Israel highlights Egyptian intellectuals’ unrelenting objection to cul- 


tural cooperation with the Israelis: Ranla Khallaf reports 


For the life consecutive year, Israel has been 
.barred from taking part in the Cairo Internationa] 
Book Fair, which opens its doors to the public on 
Saturday — an indication of the continuing objec- 
tion of Egyptian intellectuals to the normalisation 
of cultural relations between the two countries. 

Yacoub Setti, press counsellor at the Israeli Em- 
bassy, told Al-Ahram Weekly that he had “con- 
veyed Israel’s request to participate in the fair per- 
sonally to Samir Sarhan, chairman of the General 
Book Organisation, and I also presented an official 
written application to tbe diplomatic authorities”. 

Israel’s participation in fee book fair would have 
been an important step, he said, in view of progress 
-made in regional peacemaking, notably agreements 
wife Jordan and the Palestine Liberation Organ- 
isation, and ongoing negotiations with Syria. 

“I don’t understand why our application was 
turned down by the Egyptian authorities. Progress 
in fee peace talks should be accompanied by a dif- 


ferent attitude on the part of the Arab countries,” 
he said. “Culture is an important tool in p mm n tmg 
peaceful ties between Israel and tbe Arab states.” 

Sarhan denied that he had received on application 
from Israel. But he nevertheless acknowledged that 
“intellectuals still reject fee normalisation of cul- 
tural relations between Egypt and Israel,-” and feat 
this view was reflected by fee Ministry of Culture. 
Samir Khalit general manager of the exhibitions’ 
department at fee General Book Organisation, de- 
scribed Israel’s exclusion as a “political decision”. 

Setti said be respected the Egyptian position. 
However, he added, “It is only natural for Israel to 
take pmt in such an important book fair. I don’t see 
any difference between the participation of Israel 
and of any other country. After two and a half 
years of peacemaking wife the Palestinians and 
Jordanians, there is a new atmosphere prevailing in 
fee region. Promoting cultural relations could help 
in promoting this peaceful atmosphere ” 


Ali Salem.- a playwright who advocates coop- 
eration wife Israel, also noted tbe i m prove m ent m 
the political climate. He argued that strong Arab- 
Israeli relations in all spheres were necessary to 
promote regional stability. He not only rec- 
ommended Israeli participation in fee book fair, buz 
also Egyptian participation in Israeli cultural 
events, advocating that Egyptian intellectuals 
“should become acquainted wife Israeli culture in 
its various domains: literature, cinema and theatre”. 

Setti maintained *b»t , while Egyptian intellectuals 
gave Israeli culture the cold shoulder, there is a lot 
of interest in Israel in translating Arabic poetry and 
fiction into Hebrew. “Intellectuals are keen on play- 
ing an influential role in mobilising public opinion 
in support of fee peace process,” he said. 

Novelist Gamal H-Ghitam, who is also chief editor 
of the literary periodical Akhbar AUAdab (Literary . 
News), drew a distinction between, “becoming ac- - 
quamted with Israeli culture”, on the one band; and 


“accepting cultural relations on farad’s terms”, on 
the other. IsaeL he added, was seeking to dictate a 
kind of peace feat would ensure its predominance in. 
thearea. ... 

Intellectuals, El-Ghitam said. Were unable to di- 
- gest the idea of Israel’s participation in such an im- 
portant cultural . event as the Cairo . International 
Book Fair while it continued to occupy Arab land. 
“How can Israel think .of normalising cultural: re- 
lations wbOe it continues to act as ocaqoier?” he . 
asked. 

In his view, Israel’s participation in the book, fair 
should be linked to the achievement of a com- 
prehensive peace in tfae region, including fee es- - 
tablishtneat of an independent Palestinian state. . 

Tbe issue of fee kfliing of Egyptian prisoners, of 
war by their .Israeli captors in 1956 and 1967 .re- 
scheduled for debate at the fair’s “cultural cafe" — 
a gathering to discuss topical subjetds- Accorifing - 
to an official at fee General Book Orgamsarian, Is- ; 


raeli author ities have conveyed their opposition to 
this se minar to the Egyptian ambassador in Tel 
Aviv, on the grounds feat fee alleged killings were 
being investigated by an Israeli commission of in- 
quiry. ~ 

no? 6 * paxt in fee book fair only once — in 
— but its participation triggered protest dem- 
onstrations by nnrvei Bii y students. 

Nevertheless, Salem predicted tfwt it was “only 
a matter of time before intellectuals accept tbe 
normalisation of cultural relations wife Israel”. 

“The majority of Egyptian * 
intellectuals oppose fee idea,” be said. “WC can- * 
not put. t he ■ms tory of past conflicts behind us 
and took forward to cultural ties^ It is not that 
““P 1 ®- (seep. 10) 
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Nora M ohamed, a secretary at bd- knport- 
otport company, had dreastt of owning a 
new car lor yeas. Bid; fikc many Egyp- 
tians, the idea of paying for ftro-cash, up 
front, was as much a dream as actually 
buying *e car.: . / 

Two years ago, howevei;, E^yp 1 fj U1 
banks introduced a car loan programme ' 
e nabling consumerstopurchasent^ cars 
on an instalment bask. ForMofezned, this . 
was the break she was waiting for. “If it 
waa*t for the credit system; 1 7 wouldn’t" 
havejbeen able to afford this car.” 

TWa, however, is not only a.tafc of re- 
*h| « dream. The price for MtAamed; 
and many like her, bis been high. “Buy- . 
ing the car has oast me a lot,’’ she said. . 
“I ve been paying LE900 permonth foe 
two years and stfll bave one year of pay- -, 
meats to go." While these instalments 
have allowed her to afford buyiog-thecar, 
she has found that she is paying about 
LEI 0,000 in interest over the retail value, 
of foe ck hi . retrospect, she noted, bad foe 
cash to p u rc h a s e the car been available, *T 
would have paid it in one lump sum ” 
Mohamad is one 7 of foe lucky. cmeswho 
has been able to meet her monthly . pay- 
ments. Others have found .the instalments . 
too high .and, as a result, have defaulted. 
Banks, who bad extended foese : loans, are 
now begi nnin g to re-evaluato foe system 
and toewisdombchind.it, ! 

The new credit system- was introduced : 
two years ago as a way of allowing con- 
sumers toe chance to purchase :new . cars 
whdc alao boosting foe auto market Un- 
der foes system, buyers. would make' a 
down pay m en t to toe car dealer and then 
be gi n to 'service their debt to foe bank 
which had already paid foe outstanding 
balance to foe dealers. The term* of pay- 
ment were a two-to-five year loan com- 
pounded at seven to eight per cent interest 
pesytar. 

The increase in default on foe loans, / 
however, has many bank officials taking a 
second look at toe system and demanding 
stricter gn— ■»«*»—« and coUaferal covering 
foe foil value of foe car before toe loans 
are given to consumers. 

Acconfing to Mona Qassem, head of 
Banque tret’s Research Unit, .a number 
of baztos began toe car loan programmes . 
in an effort to activate toe stagnant liquid- 
ity accunudated through high i nterest rates 
on deposits. At the same: time, these car 
loans would provide low-income in- 
dividuals the chanceto own a new car. 

The p ro gramm e, however, was not sole- 


' ly administered by foe banks. While foe 
dealerships would bred over foe car to 
-file, buyer after-receiving foe downpay- 
; mart; foe bank would pay foe remainder 
to foe dealership and collect from foe 
.buyer: foe outstanding vahfoof foe car in 
installments. In this way, foe bank guar- 
■ . anteesr foe dealer toe full value' of foe car 
ami sh ould ers toe risk. 

“hi a way, 7 * said Qassem; -“this system 
incn»sed.m^ as well" 

Increasing rates of- de&ilt, however, 
■ left- banks in a.precarious position. With 
- fittie way of regaining -foeir funds, foe 
.banks confiscated foe cars— a solution 
.-.which pleased -none of- thepartiesin- 
volved. ; 

“What will the bank'do wifo a. huge 
number of used cars,” asked Qassem, 
adding, “In .short, foe idea/of tbe loans 
. was sound, toe problem was with foe lin- 


ear until it is paid, off entirely” he said, 
adding fort “customers are also required to 
insure the car.” - 

“Banks today,” he added, “are voy care- 
ful to whom they extend credit, limiting 
foe loans- to traders or to individuals 
whose salaries more than adequately cover 
the monthly instalments,” said Mohamed 
Gama], a sales assistant at E3-Rawas car 
agency which extends cred i t to potential 
buyers through an agreement with foe 
SuW Canal Bank.' - 

The terms of this arrangement require 
the client to pay a 30 per cent cash down 
payment to the dealership while the bank 
is responsible for foe remaining 70 per 


crep t 

Other banks are battling the default 
trend by tightening up credit policies— a 
practice which is causing potential buyers 
tremendous diffiftnitias Yehia Hussein, a 
31-year old engineer, said that he has 
been hying to take out a car loan for over 
a year but, “something always went 
wrong.” 

The collateral demanded by tbe bank; he 
said, is not easy for buyers to secure. “For 
example, the bank requires customers to 
provide the contract of a registered piece 
of real estate as a guarantee, or in lieu of 


that, a bank t 
ue of foe car. 


it equaling half foe val- 
sum will be held by the 


bank until full payment has been ren- 
dered,” he explained. Today's youth, 
Hussein stated, just aren’t able to come up 
with these kinds of assets and often re- 
quire a co-signer. 

Despite fosse shortc o mings, noted 
Banque Misr's Qassem, the credit system 
has been instrumental in creating a markrt 
for new cars where none had existed be- 
fore. 

Moreover, she said, the increased de- 
mand for new vehicles has encouraged in- 
ternational auto manufacturers to as- 
semble their cars in Egypt, prompting the 
birth of a feeder industry. “Today, we ex- 
port to neighbouring Arab countries and 


to eastern Europe;” Qassem said. 

On tbe macro level, this kind of market 
is p mmisfng, but seemingly does little to 
address foe day-to-day concents of the av- 
erage consumer who tends to view the is- 
sue from a micro-household perspective. 
But, says Qassem, “There's no going back 
now. Egyptian consumers will no longer 
accept used cars instead of new ones.” 
Aiding consumers in their quest for new 
model automobiles should be foe faces of 
supply and demand “Tbe increasing num- 
ber and variety of new cars will cause 
prices to fall," she explained, making them 
more accessible to a large segment of so- 
ciety. 


•Hossam Abdel-Aal, manager of the Ab- 
det-Aal Car Agency in downtowri Cairo, 
agrees with Qassem. “There should have 
been more control by the banks,” Jbe. said. 
Abdel-Aal hasnotincoqwrated foe-credit 
system into Jus sales, arg uing tiwt it en- . 
.tails copious amounts of pabcxwodE. The 
problem,' he maintains, is that the banks 
tod riot sufficiently investigate tbe credit 
histories ,of foeir clieritsi “Consequently, 

' about 80 per cent of those who took out 
car loans defaulted,” he said _ - 
' This spelled trouble riot only for' foe 
banks, but more tangibly also for those 
1 who took oik foe loans; With foeir cars 
repossessed by .toe batik, the customers 
must first find a way to pay toe out- 
standing principalities interest Since the 
title of tire, car was held by tbe banks until 
it was completely paid off; these custom- 
ers could also' not sell toe car to pay off 
their debts. 

Many bankssuch as Banque Misr have 
tomtoirted .foe programme, but others 
such as : fop National Bank of Egypt 
(NBE) are confident that foeir approach 
and screening process is sound. “We do 
not plan to discontinue foe programme in 
foe near future,” said S amir Gad, director 
general of foe Credit Department at the 

.nbe.. . •’ 

Gad explained that foe hank conducts 
an in-depth analysis of a customer's cred- 
it history and ensures that tbe collateral is 
sufficient to cover any incident of default. 
‘We look at each case individually/ but 
the collateral agreeme n t usually entails 
that foe bank, retains 1 full ownership of foe 


btart your 
engines — 
if vou can 


Al-Aqqad Market in Nasr City Is a 
.used car buyer's dream. But dreams, 
writes Mona El-Flqi, sometimes 
leave a fittie to be desired 


At- first glance, the huge, barren plot of land on Ahmed 
Ah-Zomar street in Nasr City, resembles a stretch of desezt 
encroaching upon tire city — or, at foe very least, a really 
dirty parking lot But, on Friday and Sunday, this dusty 
stretch becomes a make-shift used car dealership as hun- 
dreds of car owners drive, or push, foeir vehicles, and jos- 
tle for foe pole position to lme a buyer. It is, in virtually 
every sense, Nasr City’s used car Field of Dreams, where 
the motto could well be, “If you park it, they will come.” 
The rnnrWt which is open from 10am to 7pm on Fri- 
day and Sunday, has been around since 1983, although 
not in foe same place. What has been consistent, how- 
ever, aside from the fact that a bargain can be had, is fort 
while su p porters of foe market say fort it eliminates foe 
need for greedy middle-men, detrartors say that it is they. 



and not a bargain that is often had. It is also, they main- 
tain, an eyesore and a nuisance for foe residents in the 
area. 

Said Abdel-Rahman, an employee of tbe district who is 
commissioned to give the owners of foe cars foeir LEI 
day tickets, said, “I cone to foe'xnarket every Friday and 
Sunday to collect foe ticket fee, but some of than refuse 
to pay, opting instead to stand away from foe market and 
gather their own little crowd around them.” 

To help bring in a tittle Order to what often turns into 
chaos. Said Hassan, the manager of the market, has re- 
quested that the district assign a police officer for security 
purposes. Although there are about 50 assistants helping 
out, he said, there are about 200 cars fort are displayed 
here daily and often, “misunderstandings between tbe 


Now, what 
about the state. 


Liberalisation, argues Mona 
Qassem, does not nec- 
essarily imply a hand-off pol- 
icy for the government 


The forma ti on of trade blocs, foe conclusion of in- 
tematiooal trade agreements like the General Agreed 
meat on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and a push for 
international economic liberatisatioo all; at first 
■ gjance, speO trouble for foe role qf toe state in ec- 
onomic planning. But, far developing countries like 
Egypt, conditions such as these do not prohide con- 
tinued gover nm ental involvement in economic pol- 
icy formulation. Rather, toey imply the re-defining 
of toe date’s sole, with an eye <m facilitating toe 
transition wfcfle promoting long-term productivity 
hatowte^ tonafa rt vii an i nent 

Far yam, toe Egyptian government shouldered 
toe bndn of manag in g file economy and, in the 
pffftmwt, paid a heavy price. But with the intro- 
dnetion of Sadat's open-door policy in the mid- 7 
1970a. and the launching of foie economic reform 
prog ram me in 1991, the icqpanflfoffities previously 
bor n e by the govanmere hive, been drifted to foie 
private sector. 

Moreover, toe latowft w l i on of Egypt’s fiscal, 
monetary, credit and p ricing p otiejes, in line with 
recommendations by institubons like toe Inter- 
national Monetary Fond (IMF) and foe World Bank 
have also idieyed the state of tbe binden of sub- 
sidies and price regulations. -i - 

To a great ext e nt, toe econo m ic re fo rm pro- 


gramme of die early 1990s is responsible for at- 
tempting to mobilise market forces in every sector 
. of toe economy. The Public Enterprise Law of 1992 
re-organised the public sector into holding com- 
panies which woidd'Operate on an economic rather 
" than a socially-oriented basis. The Capital Market 
Law, passed toe same year, provided an alternative 
channel for generati n g capital for new and existing 
projects, also partly relieving the government of its 
obligation to fond economic activity. 

These domestic developments have been spurred 
on. by recent mteniatiooal economic trends which 
have presented toe Egyptian economy with a new 
set of conditions made binding by tbe country's 
membership in the Wold Track Organisation fid 
Its signing of GATT. Under this a gr e ement, Egypt is 
requned to open itsmarkets to free trade in goods 
and services, which include fiscal, banking, credit 
and accounting 'services, as well as tourism and 
iranspcKtrtion projects. 

On toe regional level, new footholds in toe Middle 
East peace process hive sparked economic in- 
itiatives winch already are beginning to leave their . 
made on toe Egyptian economy. Increased regional 
. stability is bound to attract foreign investments, 
j Moreover, the fvHTW rti on of a Middle East market 
will benefit the country acid the regno by bringing 


together manpower and skills with technological 
changes. 

Also on the regional level, Egypt, as one of 10 
countries that signed toe European Partnership 
Agreement, which will bilaterally do away with cus- 
toms tariffs and liberalise trade in commodities, ser- 
vices and capital, stands to realise significant ec- 
onomic gains. The agreement is also expected to 
create a regional free trade area within 12-15 years. 

In light of these regional and international ec- 
onomic developments, toe role of toe state will be 
redefined so as to best address tbe needs of the mar- 
ket in all sectors of the economy. The stale, there- 
fore. will be responsible for making the transition to 
a free economy and for ensuring fort domestic prod- 
ucts are in compliance with int e rnati onal export 
standards. It will also act as the watch-dog to protect 
local industries from unfair trade and industrial prac- 
tices. With this in mind, industrial production and 
research centres should cooperate in order to make 
the quality of domestic products one and toe same 
with that decreed by international standards. 

To help realise toffi goal, toe government must also 
adapt the system and the curriculum in 

order to aim out graduates with iMis demanded by 
employers. 

Also on foe state's plate is improving the trade bal- 


ance and decreasing the budget deficit This has al- 
ready been achieved through the current economic 
reform programme. And, with Egypt having joined 
the WTO, the government should also help set 
guidelines for developing tbe agricultural sector as 
well as upgrading the quality of land and increasing 
research in new agricultural methods and tech- 
nology. 

To enable the other instruments of the economy to 
operate efficiently to support the free market system, 
the state should remove obstacles impeding capital 
market activities, private sector investment and pro- 
duction. This can be attuned by encouraging in- 
vestment through toe establishment of feeding in- 
dustries which can domestically produce the 
necessary industrial inputs, thereby decreasing the 
need fin- imports. 

Banks must also be encouraged to upgrade their 
services so as to better face the challenge posed by 
tbe liberalised trade services. 

These measures are imperative for the smooth 
transition to a free market economic system, and are 
at once made more pressing given the establishment 
of trade blocs and toe relationship between econom- 
ics and politics. And, although different from the 
state's former role, these new measures are by no 
means less significant 


buyers and sellers turn into fights.” 

Not eveiyone, however, is complaining. Shawqi Mo- 
hamed, has a fair bit of time on his hands and is in no real 
hurry to sell his car. In order to get foe best price, he said, 
time and patience are of toe essence. *T can come here fin- 
weeks on end,” Mohamed said. “It costs me next to noth- 
ing to stand here all day, and it is a lot cheaper than plac- 
ing an ad in tbe paper.” 

Another frequent customer at tbe market who wished to 
remain anonymous said that toe best thing about toe mar- 
ket is fort foie brokers are cut out of foe picture. With no 
commissi (Mis or finder's foes to pay, foe two parties can 
walk away happy. They would be a lot happier however, 
he said, if a police officer was assigned to help the own- 
ers organise the market a bit 


MOE focuses on growth 

THE MINISTER of Economy, Nawal El-Tatawi, 
stated early this week fort the main focus of her min- 
istry was to adopt policies which serve die govern- 
ment’s aim of boosting the rate of growth, encour- 
aging investment, creating 500,000 jww job 
opportunities mid raising the standard of living ~~ 
Tatawi, reviewing foe achievements of the econom- 
ic reform programme over the last few years, pointed 
to the monetary and fiscal reforms, the libcraHsatibn 
of die currency exchange rate, die interest rate and 
die lifting of subsidies. She noted that these policies 
have contributed to die accumulation of about $18 
billion in the reserves of die Central Bank. The gov- 
ernment, added Tatawi, has also been able to reduce 
the inflation rate by about 18 per cent, lowering it to 
about eight or nine per cent 
Tbe government, she explained, will direct its ef- 
forts along two avenues. The first will be to develop 
and make use of public sector companies’ untapped 
potential. The second will be to create an environ- 
ment suitable for private sector growth. 
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FUELING tbe fears of analysts, the 
General Market Index continued its 
decline, inching down by 0-56 points 
to level off at 204.43 points for the 
we ek ending 15 February. Tbe value 
of transactions, however, increased 
from LES6.16 miHkffl to LE86.72 mil- 

tiOtL 

Unable to break free from its slump, 
foe manufacturing 

feeds Allows, THE GENER/K 
with its index slid- 
ing by L19 points 
to dose at 26429 
pools as a result 
ofa decrease in the 
value of 13 man- 
ufacturing sector 
tymp a ni es. Egypt 
Electric Cables 
Company (Kabe- 
fat) absorbed foe 
biggest loss, its 


R^dacteur en Chef 
Extoitif 


Mohamed 


President 

et Rgdacteur eo Chef 


Ibrahim 


LE7.04 lower than 
foeir opening 
price. Kabelat's , 
shares closed at 
LE8&02 per share. 

Other losers in- 
cluded foe Ex- 
tracted Oils Com- sums Hontaz 

pany whose shares — 

St LE3.99 to 

dose at LE37.01 and the Egypt Iran 
and Steel Company whose shares fell 
by 10.78 per cent to close at LE2.05. 

It wasnotaU doom and gloom, how- 
ever, for foe sector. The Family Foods 
Cotapany gained LEI 8.9 per share to 
cfaae at LEldO wMe those of foe 



Paints and Chemical Industries Com- 
pany levelled off at LE620 after open- 
ing at LE608.5 per share. Abu Keir 
Fertilisers’ shares led die market in 
terms of both die value and volume of 
transactions. In heavy trading action, 
it cornered 52 per cent of total market 
transactions by trading 10.41 million 
shares valued at LE35J>6 million 
Plans by the 

WRKET INDEX Bank 

(EAB) to increase 
its capital by 20 per 
cent through the 
sale of shares had 
investors scram- 
bling, and resulted 
in a h£3 point in- 
crease far foe sec- 
tor’s index which 
closed at 265.48. 
For tbe second con- 
secutive week, 
shares of the Com- 
mercial Inter- 
national B ank 
(CIB) increased in 
value. CIB’s shares 
gamed LE25 per 
share to close at 
LE483. 

m MMVU2 Thai sb The service sec- 

tear, however, had 

yet mother bearish 
week. The sector's index declined by 
1.28 points to dose at 137.47 as shares 
of Misr Hotels lost LE2 per share to 
clore at LE54-5. 

In all, the shares of 18 companies 
declined in value, 23 increased and 25 

nmam wl iiTidvaiig ed. 


Iraq pays up 

LAST WEEK, tile Ministry of Manpower and Re- 
cruitment began to hand out die first batch of long- 
awaited cheques to Egyptian Gulf War victims who, 
due to serious personal injury or death, qualified for 
compensation under Category B. 

Tbe funds were allocated by the United Nations 
Compensations Commission (UNCC), established by 
tbe UN after the war to sort out the various claims. In 
the recent past, a shortage of cash resulting from a 
deadlock between the UN and Iraq fed held up pay- 
ments. However, funds for Category B victims, wbo 
were granted priority by the cramnissioo, were made 
available by liquidating Iraqi funds frozen in foreign 
banks and selling off Iraqi col and od products which 
had been held by foreign countries since the Gulf 
War. 

The first 60 victims and their beneficiaries, who 
were owed LE700.000, received their cheques last 
week, and the second group, comprising 95 Egyp- 
tians, will get compensation cheques totalling LEU 
million after the Eid holiday. The UN has so far ap- 
proved 440 Egyptian applications for compensation 
under Category B, said Abdel El-Assar. the min- 
istry’s consultant for international and technical 
cooperation. He added that the value of each Cat- 
egory B compensation ranges from between 
USSl^SOWOO. 

ABA- India memo 

THE ALEXANDRIA Businessmen's Association 
(ABA) and the Indian Federation of Industries are 
scheduled to sign a memorandum of understanding 
on trade, industrial and technical cooperation in the 
fields of investment and technology. The signing is to 
take place in New Delhi next week. 

According to Sberif Delawer, an ABA member and 
India's honorary consul in Alexandria, a high-level 
business delegation comprising public and private 
sector executives will represent the ABA in a one- 
week visit to India scheduled to begin 27 February. 
In addition to providing business opportunities on a 
company-to-company level, foe delegation will visit 
Bangalore; India’s high-tech city. They will also trav- 
el to Bombay, as well as meet with members of busi- 
ness organisations and government officials. 

Dollar daze 

THE US government, in an effort to stem a tide of 
currency counterfeiting, has announced that it will 
change tbe appearance of ita cuirency over the course 
of one year, beginning by redesigning foe 5100 bilL 
The Egyptian market has recently fallen victim to foe 
proliferation of counterfeit $100 notes. 

However, US Ambassador in Cairo, Edward Walk- 
er last week said that foe US treasury would continiie 
to honour both old and new bills for as long as they 
are in circulation. The US Treasury will not recall foe 
older notes, he added. 

Walker said he hoped the transition to the new 
notes in the Egyptian markets would be a smooth 
one. “Our message to the public in Egypt is not to hur- 
ry to exchange your old bills,” Walker said in a press 
release. 

Edited by Ghada Ragab 











Palestinian women shop in the Old City of Jerusalem in preparation for tb e feast of EidAl-Fitr, marking the end of the holy fasting month of Ramadan (phcto: afp j 


Mullahs lose 
their grip 

Baseball caps and opposition newspapers are taking 
their place alongside Islamic scarves and revolutionary 
guards. Pemille B ramming writes from Tehran 


So where has die Islamic revolution gone? of die mullahs been as low as now, after 17 

For in Tehran no loudspeakers are roaring years of Islamic gove rnmen t Today, it is 
the rail for prayer five ft' ****** a day. As a clear that die mullahs are not able to de- 
matter of fact, there are astonishingly few liver the goods people want: economic 

m osq ues, am 1 does one see much of the progress and a minimum of international 

rev olutionary guards and police. The ma- respectability. 

jonty of the women seem to have left the If the government does, not solve these 
chador at home. problems, the traditional relationship be- 

Jws re a d . they are wearing head- tween the mullahs and the masses will 

scarves loosely knotted under the chin. The change dramatically. The mullahs are at 
young women, especially, appear to be risk of losing their support if they have not 
participating in a competition over who done so already, says Ibra him Yazdi, who 
ra-f i reveal the most from underneath their is die leader of the most broadly based of 
scarves. Ten c entim et res was die record, I the opposition groups in Iran, TTie Ira n ia n 
found during a two-week stay in die Islam- Liberation Movement, 
ic Republic. As one of the closest advisers to Kho- 

in the mo*«n *«")s north of Tehran, a fa- meini during his last years of exile in'Paris, 

vourite weekend spot for all age groups, Ibrahim Yazdi was given die post of for- 

cpmg of the young couples hold hand*. The eign minister after the revolution. He re- 

guys wear James Dean jackets and tight signed only 10 months later, protesting 

jeans and many spent baseball caps. The against the seizure of the American Em- 

giris wear make-up and let their metre- bassy. Ibrahim Yazdi was recently allowed 

l ong hair hang freely down their backs, to run in the parliamentary elections in 

their scarves only covering their necks. March. 

“Sometimes the revolutionary guards While the Iranian Liberation Movement 
make a raid and arrest people. We are not is overtly against die constitution and die 
allowed to wear caps and girls should not principles of theocracy, a number of polit- 

wear make-up; it’s un-Islamic. Couples teal factions within the present parliament 
should not hold hands either. It's very dif- limit their criticism, calling for “Islamic 
ficult to be young in Iran,” says one of my technocrats” to replace the mullahs, 

two young companions. “If you are sick, you want die best doctor 

-Young people make up more than half of regardless of his religious beliefs,” former 
the population (443 per cent are less than Hezbollahis (supporters of the Party of 
IS years old). They listen to Western com- God) write in their magazine Asr Ma, thus 
pact discs and watch videos from the West dropping their former conviction dial ideo- 
They organise parties and some of them logical correctness is more important than 
drink vodka — not from bottles, but from professional skills. It was this conviction 
25-litre jars that you order by telephone if that resulted in a massive brain drain from 
you don't produce alcohol yourself. die public sector of Iran during the first 

And yet, practically all attend school and years after the revolution, when Hezbollah 
have profited from the primary health care was the dominating political faction in die 
system which the Is lami c government has Iranian parliament 
extended to cover every cme of the more And die Iranian economy is sick. Since 
than 60,000 small villages in Iran. It is im- the revolution in 1979 the population has 
preserve progress which, ironically, might doubled to the present 64 million, oil rev- 
also contribute to the opposition a gains t enues have dropped by 50 per cent and an 
the regime. estimated 600 billion dollars were con- 

When you take a look at the 300 or more sumed by the flames of the eight-year war 
different newspapers and periodicals, the against Iraq. You need more than one clev- 
future role of the mullahs in politics is the er physician to cure such a patient 

mam subject of debate. For never in die So the Iranians are complaining. The for- 
history of Iranian Shi' ism has the prestige eign debt has reached a threatening level. 


inflation is more than 50 per cent 4 milli on five-page-long article on secularism, writ- 

are unemployed and 6 million under- ten by one of the founders of the Islamic 

employed. The value of the rial is spinning Revolution, Abdul-Karim Sourush. He is 

downwards and salaries cannot keep up said to be the most popular mullah among 

with ever increasing prices. The average in- students of theological faculties. He writes 

come has thus been reduced by 50 per cent bluntly about the necessity of an in- 

since die revolution, according to official dependent priesthood: political . power 

figures. It is only when you consider the shpuld be in the bands of politicians and 

black economy, estimated to represent at die priests should be the watchdogs of die 

least 25 per cent of the official GNP, that people, guarding against the abuse of pow- 

you can understand bow the Iranians are er by the state. 

making ends meet Even at the very top. President Raf- 

Mean while, the Iranian press has recently sanjani and Ayatollah Khametri have made 

been enjoying a level of freedom without statements about the future role of the mul- 

precedent since the short democratic ex- lahs in politics. They have led some polit- 

perience in the forties. In the intellectual ical analysts to conclude that the Iranian 

monthly magazine Kijan one can find a leadership is moving towards.a radical po- 


litical shift that ultimately will result in a Last month the Independents took the 
takeover by Islamic technocrats and reduce unprecedented step of writing an open let- 
the role of the mullahs to that of delivering ter to the minister of interior asking him to 
die ideological goods. .. . secure free and fair elections.- The. letter 

The fo rming of the new faction. The In- was signed by.several ministers, 
dependent Party, wj ftm pa rliament w also Meanwhile, there are . also strong 
seen as a develo p ment which could be ern- groups puQmg in The opposite direction 
riaL The leader of die faction, die uni- of democratisatipn and die loosening up 
versity professor, Ghassem Sboleh Saadi, of the theocracy such as die -traditional 
said in an interview quoted by Iran Focus: right-wing beaded by parliament speaker, 

“The Independent faction is interested in Nateq Noun, who has a majority in the 
observing hnman rights, personal and so- . present parliament. Their slogan is “The 
cial freedoms such as the freedom of ex- mullahs should not be excluded front pol- 

pressfon, press freedom etc. We are inter- . . itics.” The Hezbollahis have also fa- 
ested in freedom far political parties and tensifiedihirirvialdrta<^ 
our mam criticism right now is that there last year .'.against what they call "anti-' 
are no independoai political parties in Iran.” Islamk” trends in society. , . 


Treacling water with Turkey Unwilling partners 


Only something as vital as water could 
bring two such longterm foes together. But 
the technical talks held in Damascus re- 
cently between the irrigation ministries of 
Syria and Iraq were concluded without 
agreeing on the practical steps needed to 
respond to Turkey's water policy in die 
Euphrates. 

The Damascus discussions hoped to in- 
duce Turkey into signing a final agreement 
with Syria and Iraq that will ensure a fairer 
share of the distribution of water from the 
Euphrates. Currently, Turkey is a signatory 
to a transitional bilateral agreement signed 
with Syria in 1987. This agreement re- 
quires Turkey to release 500 cubic metres 
of water per second from the Euphrates 
into Syria. Syria's share is 42 per cent It 
pumps the remaining 58 per cent into Iraqi 
territory according to a 1990 Iraqi-Syrian 
agreement, concluded under die auspices 
of the Arab League. 

(The . 1987 Turkish- Syrian agreement re- 
mained viable until the Ataturk Dam 
reached a full water reserve. Now that this 
has been achieved, Turkey has announced 
jfhflt it intends to construct another dam on 
the Euphrates, known as Bircrik. Syria and 
Jraq believe that the new dam will pose a 
fcriqus threat to both countries as it ne- 
cessitates the construction of 8 new lake 
30 kilometres away from tire Turkish- 
jSyrian borders which may diminish the 
ply of water flowing into Syria and 


2 In spite of requests from Syria and Iraq, 
Turkey rejected convening tire seventeenth 
tripartite committee meeting to look into 
pie reorganisation of the distribution of 
water from tire Euphrates. Nevertheless, a 
Clearer picture of Turkey’s water policy is 
now emerging, based on three mam char- 
acteristics. 

£ Fzrat, Turkey is capitalising on the differ- 
ences between Syria and Iraq, as evident 
from statements made by Turkish officials. 
While Ankara maintains that the dams and 
ptirer schemes which have emerged from 
under the umbrella of its South Eastern 
pnatolia Project (GAP) will have no effect 
on tire water supply, it also insists that any 
decrease in the water supply reaching Iraq 
via Syria is an issue that must be settled 
between Syria and Iraq, without Turkey’s 
Javolvement. 


With Turkey ready to play 
the water card, Syria and 
Iraq are treading carefully, 
writes Khaled EhSergani 


The second characteristic of Turkish 
water policy is based on dissociating GAP 
from the problems of water allocation. 
Turkey does not see any contradiction be- 
tween ensuring the supply of water to Syr- 
ia and Iraq, and exercising Its sovereign 
rights over the Tigris and Euphrates riv- 
ers. Hence, Turkey does not conceive of a 
problem between the three countries over 
the Ataturk Dam and the GAP projects. 
Moreover, argues Turkey, there is no dis- 
pute over water rights between the three 
countries since no agreement on water 
distribution has been signed. 

The third factor governing Turkey’s wa- 
ter policy is its determination to intensify 
technical cooperation between the three 
counties to folly exploit the waters of tire 
Euphrates and Tigris. This includes joint 
projects and modernising irrigation facil- 
ities. However, these same issues were ex- 
pected to be tire focus of discussions in 
tire tripartite negotiations that never took 
off. 

Discussions ova: water rights between 
Turkey, Syria and Iraq entail more than 
technical issues. They include a political 
dimension that must not be overlooked. 
Ankara accuses Syria of supporting tire 
rebel Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK) 
which has been fighting to set up a separ- 
ate state for Turkey’s Kurdish minority. If 
these accusat i ons are true then ft is likely 
that Turkey will put pressure on Syria be- 
fore the conclusion of an agreement on a 
fairer distribution of water supply. 

Similarly, the water dispute is linked to 
Turkey’s endeavours to consolidate its re- 
gional role following Israel’s peace ac- 
cords with neighbouring Arab states. Tur- 
key is playing tire “water” card to 
capitalise on political and economic gains 
in tire proposed Middle East order. 

Syria and Iraq maintain that foe latest 
water talks are technical and not political. 
They have taken this stand, in part, so as 
not to antagonise Turkey. This approach 


also serves to ward off accusations that 
Syria is edging closer to Iraq as this may 
affect ongoing negotiations between the 
two Arab states and other regional and 
world powers. 

However, the technical approach to the 
talks have ended with moral rather than 
procedural obligations. Iraq and Syria did 
not discuss at length issues related to tire 
Tigris waters, neither did they discuss Tur- 
key’s role in this issue. They only man- 
aged to agree to refer the matter to the 
Arab League in its meeting scheduled for 
13 March. 

The statement issued after tire Damascus 
talks was characterised by rhetorical 
phrases such as a pledge to coordinate Syr- 
ia’s and Iraq's positions in the face of 
Turkish measures concerning the Tigris 
and the demand that Ankara recognises the 
need to implement a fair distribution of the 
water between tire three states. 

Moreover, Iraq and Syria failed to state 
the quotas they require, in the Damascus 
talks, preferring to postpone it for the tri- 
partite negotiations. Previously, however, 
they had demanded more than 666 square 
metres per second, based on a one- third 
share for each country of the average wa- 
ter flow of 1 ,000 cubic metres per second. 

During the Damascus talks, the Syrians 
rejected tire Iraqi proposal to open up the 
borders between both stales. This would 
have been administered by a joint working 
group of experts. Instead, the only pseudo- 
procedural outcome of the recent Da- 
mascus talks were threats to boycott Eu- 
ropean companies assisting Turkey in the 
construction of the proposed Birecik Dam. 

It is obvious that the main objective of 
the talks was not to persuade Turkey to ac- 
cept the principle of fair distribution of 
water supply, but to involve the Arab 
League in the water dispute between the 
two Arab states and Turkey. Previously 
the Arab League had avoided intervention 
due to lack of coordination cm the part of 
Syria and Iraq. However, an Arab League 
resolution on this matter would establish a 
collective Arab position instead of a uni- 
lateral one that could provoke Turkey. 
Syria and Iraq seem detomined to avert 
hostilities with Turkey which may lead to 
Turkey’s rejection of future negotiations 
over water rights. 


Will the right-lslamist coalition put an end to monfrs of political and ec- 
onomic uncertainty in Turkey, asks Samia Nkrumah 


After protracted negotiations tire Islam- 
ic Refah and right-wing Motherland 
(ANAP) parties agreed on Monday to 
form a coalition government in Turkey. 
The tortuous track towards the forma- 
tion of a government has highlighted 
two main struggles: the long-standing 
secular-Islamic rivalry and the chal- 
lenges of greater democratisation. 

The only conclusive outcome of Tur- 
key’s inconclusive December elections 
is that no political party won a clear ma- 
jority to form a government on its own. 
Ensuing developments also revealed tire 
extent to which opposing political forc- 
es will go to impede the Islamists’ rise 
to power in Turkey. 

President Suleyman Demirel should 
have entrusted Refah leader, Necmettin 
Erbakan, with the job of foaming the 
first Islamic majority government in 
Turkey. But secularist resistance pre- 
vailed over conventionality. And an Is- 
lamic majority government in Turkey 
will not see the light yet In doing so, 
secular forces sent a clear signal that 
-the time Ires not come for them to throw 
in the towel. 

Until very recently, no other party 
wanted to form an alliance with Refah 
which won the greatest number of votes 
and parliamentary seats with ap- . 
proximately 6 million votes and 158 
seats in the 550-member parliament 

IranicaUy, the latest elections high- 
lighted the fragility of Turkish dem- 
ocratic traditions. Former prime min- 
ister, Tansu C filer’s declaration las* 
year that Turkey will soon match the 
standards of democracy enjoyed by Eu- 
ropean countries seems a far cry from 
reality. It was ANAP’s leader, Mesut 
Yilmaz, who was asked on 3 February 
to form a government following his par- 
ty’s failure to reach an agreement with 
Ciller’s centre-right True Path Party. . 
ANAP took foe third highest number of 
seats in parliament but the second high- 
est number of votes, 500,000 less than 
Refah. 


Out of necessity or personal ambitions, 
tire old foes tamed friends. According to. 
Hie Associated Press,Refeb and ANAP 
have agreed in principle to form a co- 
alition government, reneging on tire posi- 
tions adopted during the elections cam- 
paign. Yilmaz retreated from his earlier 
statements and declared .that iris party 
was never opposed to doing a deal with 
Refah. And Refah’s Erbakan declared 
that his party would share power with 
any other party. Erbakan admitted tint It 
was time to make compromises. 

The first compromise appeazs.to be an 
acceptance that Yilmaz will hold the ro- 
tating premiership for the first term. Sec- 
ond, Refah looks set to relinquish key 
. ministries like foreign and defense to 

anap-' .. " 

It is also expected that ANAP will 
dominate the economic agenda in an 
ANAP-Refah government. This would 
reader Refah’s radical economic pro^. 
gramme of tire campaigning days sheer ', 
rhetoric, hi its campaign, Refah promised 
to renegotiate^ the customs deal with the : 
European Union (EU) that would har-. 
m onise tariffs rates between Turkey and . 
other EU countries. Erbakan sad tint 
this would be detrimental to Tnr lrish far: 
terests. It also pledged to scrap the use of ' 
interest rates. 

Ciller, on die other hand, campaigned 
bard for the EU to agree to the customs 
union accord in order to fend off tire Is- 
lamist resurgence in Turkey. But ft is not ’ 
up to the new government alone to de- 
cide. Even though, the European parlfe- . 
merit has already agreed to Turkey's cus- . ' 
toms union with EU, the agreement is yet 
to be ratified by individual EU govern- 
ments and it is unlikely to come into 
force before 1997. 

The new government is also likely to 
adopt a softer line against the West than ' 
that envisioned by Refah, especially as ft 
will also have to negotiate with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fuad (IMF) which has 
tire power to approve tire release of a 
$908.9 million, standby facility. 


- Theseriecssons will have to be taken fa 
a country which suffered record inflation 
■ of 126 per cent, last year and a severe bal- 
ance of paymems c risis- The economy 
shrank by 6 per cent and economic growth 
tumbled to 7 per cent fa tire same year. 

An ANAP-Refah government may also 
_ have to acoommodate different foreign 
policy 'priorities, particularly in Turkey's 
relations with neighbourfag >yab countries 
TTlre Traq~»nd Syria. Erbakan indicated that 
improving relations wftfr the Islamic world 
is at foe-top of his. foreign policy agenda, 
tire ultimate aim being the creation of an 
Islamrecxmfedexalion of states. 

Erbakan also argued that Turkey is tos- 
sing millions of dollars due to the sanctions 
.. enforced ^against Iraq. The UN allows 
.Iraq’s neighbours to sidestep fiiB imple- 
mentation of sanctions to avoid heavy loss- 
es to their economies. Turkey is yet, to 
make use of this opportunity, according to 
' statemente by Erbakan: He also promised 
to improve relations with Syria and settle 
tire water dispute between both states fa a 
cordial manner. The Islamist leader even 
baited that. Turkey's borders with Syria 
and Iraq could eventually be abolished. 

At tire same time, ANAP is not holding 
on io tire: ministry of interior. A perfect 
scenario would be for Yilmaz to leave Er- 
bakan to tackle complex issues like social 
order, hnman rights and national unity, 
while right-wingers hold the helm in ec- 
onomic 'and foreign relations. It might 
even prove easier to contain Islamists with- 
in a government than to deal with them as 
a political opposition. 

The big question is how long will the co- 
alition last? After all, it was tire collapse of 
the right-left coalition that- necessitated 
early elections last year. The new .coalition 
may accentuate the snuggle between the 
right-wing secularists and the Islamists. 
This time round it is the gov ernment that 
will provide the setting' for the co nflict 
With, an eye on the West and another on 
the, East, Turkey's new government will 
have to brace, itself for a precarious fusion 
of conflicting interests. - 
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; The Cairo office of the international news 
! agency Reuters seeks a reporter able to 
[ write fluently in English and Arabic. 
| Interest in and knowledge of economic 
i reporting important, agency experience a 
! definite advantage. Attractive salary, 
i starting April 1996 . 

| Applicants should send CVs and copies of 
• any previous journalistic work to the Chief 
■ Correspondent .P.O. Box 2040, Cairo 
| 11511, Egypt, or by Fax (202) 77 11 33 or 
I (202) 77 18 07 by March 7th, 1996 at the latest 


Bill of damages 


Palestinian Intifada victims will find Israeli courts closed to them 
if a new bill is passed rn the Knesset, reports Mariz Tadros 


In Nablus, in 1994 a group of masked Palestinian youths caught 
writing graffiti on the walls, were attacked and hooded by Israeli 
soldiers. The soldiers shot two young Palestinian girls, passing 
by at the time. Severely wounded, one of them with bead in- 
juries, they were rushed to hospital. Today, their parents are 
seeking compensation from the Israeli authorities for the perma- 
nent damage done to their daughters. 

But the military has refused, to take responsibility for the ac- 
tions of its soldiers. They argue that there is no proof that tire in- 
juries were caused by bullets fired by the Israeli soldiers. This is 
in spite of the fact that two soldiers have confessed to the shoot- 
ing. So far, die parents' compensation claim in the Israeli courts 
has been unsuccessful. 

“This is not an unusual case," explained Dalia Kerstein from 
the Hamoked Centre for aDcfence of Human Ri g hts, which fights 
for compensation for Palestinian victims of Israeli hnman rights 
violations. “I get plenty of similar cases each day where, despite 
plenty of physical evidence and witnesses to the event, Pal- 
estinians continue to find it hard to win compensation in Israeli 
courts." She insisted that 75 per cent of flic cases she encounters 
are justifiable compensation claims. “They are victims of un- 
provoked attacks such as that which happened to tire two girls". 

The chances of getting compensation may be reduced further if 
a new law, proposed by Israeli Justice Minister David Libai in 
December, is passed. If it gets through the Knesset, those phys- 
ically damaged as a result of unprovoked attacks could no long- 


er claim compensation from Israeli courts. An undisclosed lump so the victims aren't alwa y s tre ate d fairly and justly. But the new 

sum would be allocated to a special administrative committee,- law win even mfrmge on whateVer rights they, have now to corn- 

staffed by Palestinians, which would be held responsible for efis- peosation. Besides, what will happen to the victims whose 
tributing the money as it saw fit have been in court for foe.last 2. or 3 years? They will lose every- 

Kerstein believes that the impetus behind the transfer of these thing once the new law is passed." ..... 
claims to a separate Palestinian-run committee is the desire “for Comparisons between Palestinian compensation claims and Is- 
the Israeli government to wash its hands of its own crimes." She _ raeli reparations for Holocaust -victims have brought forth a furi- 
suspects that the special committee will be allotted a much small- ous response from Israeli officials. Yet John MacFarfanefrom foe 

er amount than what foe Palestinians would have got through the Beit Zeit University Law Centre asserted that “on one level, the 

Israeli courts. “Besides, the legal obtigatfoo to pay. victims will comparison is justified since tire Palestinians’ right to reparations 

be lost since you will be dealing wifo an independent committee is as legitimate as die Israeli govemmem’s reparation on . 

that is answerable to no one, which is different from a court that Germany. The Holocaust should not be seen as the onlyevQ.com- 

is acting on behalf of the. government that acknowledges its re- mined in the histoiyof humanity. They should not use it as an ex- 

sponsibuity." . - . cuse not to pay up. However, for the Israeli government to pay 

The criteria for making claims is a cause of concern for Jessica .frill compensation- for the actions of rtssecuzrty ibices would be 
MontelL development director of the Israeli human rights centre an acknowledgment of its guilt, mid this ft does not want to do." 
B’Tselem. “We are concerned about equitable standards far foe MacFariane believes that foe bill will be "Although 

Palestinians. The criteria will be much more stringent than ft is there are some Israelis opposed in it,- the majority of Israelis do 

now. The new law does not seem flexible enough to allow fin in- not believe that any injustice ?ras committed in the Intifada mid, 

drvi duals who do not have sufficient evidence to prove their cas- therefore, they riknild pot bc;hefd responsible for reparations." 

es, but who have suffered unjustly all foe same.” He e mph asised that Israel’s 'attitude on this sheds light on foe 

Judicial decisions, she feds, have always been coloured by pen prospects of compensation for refugees in the next round of 
litical considerations, but It could get worse. “Palestinians are at . PLCMsraeli negotiations in May: “If foe victims of human riphre 
a certain disadvantage m Israeli courts. -The judges are not very abuses in . foe Intifada, which happened a few years ago are not 
sympathetic to the cases presented. They see the Intifada as hav- able toreclaim their rights fro m the Israeli government: fam 
mg been a national enemy and, hence, foe complaints as Illegal what chances do therefiigees bf 1948 and 1967 have?” 
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Last week’s Ban^adeshi election was marred by 
strikes, urban warfare and a boycott by the main 
opposition parties, Writes Sophia Cftrlstofbralds ■ 



Dm-ing a press conference in Dhaka on 15 February, Bangladesh’s main opposition leader Sheikh Hasina Wajed de- 
mands that the president should immediately intervene to establish a neutral caretaker government (ptmbxAFP) 


“Anybody who goes to vote will come bock dead,” said a speaker at a 
protest rally a lav hours before last week's general election in Ban- 
gladesh. The capital, Dhaka, was a scene of inbaQ warfare test week, 
with bombings, strikes and arson attacks crippling the city. Opposi- 
tion parties refosmg to participate in dm election ~ calkd by the rul- 
ing Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP) — instigated a 48-hour 
strike prior to the 15 February, ballot Commerce was paralysed, ports 
were closed^ river ferries were anchored and rail traffic came to a 
standstill. The army erected sandbag: bankers at all. foe .major junc- 
tions in foe city and patrolled the city on gun-mourned vehicles. De- 
spite foe heavy array presence, 20 peoffe were kiSed prior to foe poll 
and another 16 werekillefoand'590 vtoonde&dBringit - * - :v 

The election was a political fiasco. Some candidates withdrew after 
being stripped naked in priblic. Civil servants fid not show. up to 
monitor foe poffing booths, and radio and television p resauas re- 
fused to announce foe results: Only 10 per cent of the 55 million el- 
igible voters voted, a far ay from- foe 55 per edit that voted in' the 
1 991 election. The BNP wot 205 of the 300 feats. 

The election commission ordered a partial run-off vote ini 84 con- 
stituencies and suspended results in nine others. Irregularities per- 
taining to ballot box stuffing and election rigging are being in- 
vestigated. Opposition leaders <hdm that the voting was heavily 
rigged to ensure foe BNP’s victory. 

Election campaigns are a rarity in this South Asian country of 120 
million inhabitants. Since Pakistan’s recognition of Bangladesh m 
1 974, coups and military fictamrships have riddled foe cramlxy. 


In 1991, current Prime Minister Begum Khaleda Zia and the cur- 
rent leader of the opposition. Sheikh Hasina Wajed, ousted a military- 
backed regime that had held power for eight years. Today the two 
' women are arch-rivals and are primarily responsible for the chaotic 
state of the Bangladeshi nation. Zia is foe widow of assassinated Pres- 
./ ident Ziaur Rahman and leads foe ruling BNP. 

Wajed is the leader of foe opposition A warm League, previously 
led by her. fat her Mujibar Rahman Banladeshes. a Bangladeshi in- 
dependence hero. Some analysts have argued that there is little differ- 
ence in the two women's political stances. and objectives — they are 
both nationalist in orientation — and see little reason for the current 
^-ednffiets that have been termed the “war of the women”. 

The current crisis started 22 months ago, when the main opposition 
- parties walked out of parliament, offended at a jeer from one of Zia’s 
ministers. .Since then opposition groups have directed their political 
activity to extra-parliamentary terrains, such -as street protests. Gov- 
• eminent negotiations with the opposition groups wens held under foe 
aegis of Western diplomats but broke down test 16 December, lead- 
ing to the latest dissolution of foe Bangladeshi parliament 
Zia was constitutionally obliged to hold an election within 90 days 
of the dissolution of parliament The three main opposition parties 
boycotted the polL They claimed that Zia's party could not be trusted 
to conduct the election fairly and called for a neutral supervisor. 
Wajed claimed that Zia’s administration was repressive and corrupt 
denying baric human rights during its rule. Furthermore, foe BNP 
was acosed of stealing votes in past by-elections. Zia dismissed calls 


for a neutral supervisor, claiming that the opposition was trying to 
provoke another military coup. 

Zia did not campaign during the election. “I just don’t feel good 
about it” she said. “How can I? There's no opposition.” The truth of 
foe matter is that she probably would not have been able to campaign. 
A pre-election trip into two constituencies she was contesting north 
of Dhaka left a trail of devastation as protesters rioted in an attempt 
to stop foe meetings. 

Nevertheless, Zia is the only prune minister to complete a four-year 
tom in Bangladesh's short but turbulent history. During her term of 
office she has raised foe female lireracy.rate from 10 per cent to 35 
pa cent through scholarships and other forms of support. 

Bangladesh remains one of foe world's poorest countries; 40 per 
cent of its people live under the poverty line and 70 pa cent are il- 
literate. The economy is currently growing at five pa cent a year, 
fuelled by the rapidly expanding garment industry that supplies cheap 
clothing outlets in Europe and America. Foreign governments have 
watched the vote keenly, regarding h as a test of Bangladesh’s young 
democracy. Forrign businessmen are waiting to see whether in- 
vesting in this country of cheap labour is worthwhile, given foe un- 
stable political scene. 

The election process has revealed a shaky political system, rather 
than support for any party. Moreover, the political unrest is likely to 
continue at a similar degree of intensity as that of the last couple of 
weeks, especially since the opposition has called for a three-day non- 
cooperation movement from 24 February. 


runs on 


A campaign has begun to stop arms exports to governments with poor 
human rights records. But, warns Faiza Rady, the US will be unwilling 
to lose the billions of dollars ft earns from indiscriminate weapon sales 


Backed by a coalition of about 1,000 non- 
governmental organisations as . well as lu- 
minaries of the stat u re of hfobel.pri^ winners 
Archbishop Walter Makhuhi ofthe Central Af- 
rican Republic and Desmond Tutu of Sooth Af- 
rica, international arms control c am p aig ners are 
demanding tighter export restrictions on govern- 
ments tint sell bflBons of dollars worth of weap- 
ons to countries with poor human rights records. 
On 13 February in 10 cities around the 'world, 
peace activists .and retired' politicians like New 
Zealand's former prime m i nister, David Lange, 
forma Irish prime minister. Garret FitzGerald, 
former French prime minister. Michel Rocard, 
and forma US defence' secretary, Robert McNa- 
mara, joined in launching an international caro- 
paign to establish a code of conduct that would 
prevent arms exports to dictatorships and' n *- 
tions with provea.bumax rights violations: - 

Tf the United Stares and the European .Union' 
both fixed these sorts of codes m law, 80percent 
of the world’s aims trade would be pteced uada- 
tougher controls,” said Brohwyn Brady, assistant 
director of the" British American ■' Security In- 
formation GnmciLoite among foe numerous think 

ji> io enforce a 

code of conduct won' 157 votes in foe House of 
Representatives last year — faffing 50 votes short 
of the required majority. -The Senate is s ch edu l e d 
to vote on foe bill later ibis year. After foe Gulf 
Warm 199L,tbe European Union agreedoneight 
criteria timitfag foe export of weapons, but Ihey sFe' 
non-binffing and sufficiently vague to . alto* for 


varying inter|aretHfums by any of foe 15 member- 
nations. Eor instance. Swedes, Italy and Portugal 
' enforce aims embargoes a gymat Indonesia be- 
cause of its appalling human rights record, but 
•.Britan reg ai ns an important jrt, aircraft and tank 
supplier there. France, soother key weapon suppli- 
er to southern dicratccshxps like foe infamous ad- 
tnhnstratkn of late Rwandan President Juvenal 
Habyarimana. also strongly objects to legislating 
-against highly profitable exports. 

In his opening address to the activists, forma 
Costs Rican president and Nobd Peace Prize win- 
‘ uoCOscct Anas Sanchez, urged . fellow Nobel - 
. Prize lxilders fo Joan hknmdraftxng a code of con- 
duct that would be submitted to foe UN General 
■ Assembly next September. Since the end of the 
’ Cold War, Arias said, arms merchants have ag- 
1 gresavety sought new clients in developing na- 
tions and helped fiml 50 wars that are now raging 
4 worldwide: In America, he explained, government 
subsidies pay for about-50 pa cent of all weapon 
exports. And since 1991, the US has reaped an av- 
erage annual profitof almost Sl5hflIion from ex- 
ports to Third World xxxmtries — 85 pa cent of 
which goto countries, with institutionalised human 
'nghfc violations. “Until we regulate foe weapons 
: trade, arms dealers, just like <frug traffickers and 
lhe slave traders,' will continue to reap benefits at . 
foe post of human lives in all countries in the - 
work,” Arias concluded. - 
“With foe cad .of foe Cokf War, foe US arms in- 
. .dustty took-a new tum. 'While production was for- 
■ merty directed to the Pentagon market in competi- • 
. tioo with foe USSR,' foe dwindling aims race 


considerably reduced domestic demand. Defence 
budget credits — estimated at $360 billion in 1989 
- — reached a low of $270 in ’95. Some multi- 
national giants like Ford. IBM and General Electric 
had to sell their weapon factories, and large com- 
panies like Martin Marietta and Lockheed were 
forced to mera& As a result. President Clinton sub- 
sidised tiie industry by granting companies greater 
tax deductions and loopholes “to maintain the arms 
manufacturing base”. The policy of intervening in 
favour ofthe industry was actually established dur- 
ing the Bush administration, whoi the State De- 
partment directed US embassies to actively support 
weapon sales. Moreover, then President George 
Bush directly intervened in the sale of the M1A2 
tanks to Kuwait in 1992 and Commerce Secretary 
Ronald Brown participated in the sale negotiations 
of the F/A- 18 burners to Indonesia. 

The Cl in ton administration further facilitated 
arms sales by lifting most embargoes prohibiting 
sales to former “enemies” and/or states sanc- 
tioned for their human rights record. Hence in 
'93, nations from the forma East European 
communist bloc — such as Poland. Hungary and 
Slovakia — became trade partners. And in '94, 
the US also lifted the embargo against China — 
a country with forced labour camps and scores 
of jailed dissidents. 

The decrease to Pentagon spending caused the 
industry to redirect its output to supply foe inter- 
national market— exporting aims to foe highest 
bidder, regardless of the human toll. While US pol- * 
itidans warned against the threat of chemical and 
biological weapon proliferation, subsidised multi- 


nationals converted their production from nuclear 
to conventional weapons. 

Bill Clinton, who eloquently denounced the 
aims race, referring to the need to curtail the in- 
dustry in his first speech to the UN, carefully omit- 
ted any references to the proliferation of high-tech 
conventional weapons. Along the same lines, the 
administration used its brand of newspeak to cam- 
ouflage military assistance: “aid for security” be- 
came “aid to promote peace and democracy” and 
aid to Israel and Egypt — representing 87 pa cent 
ofthe foreign military budget — was translated as 
“aid for peace io (be Middle East”. Under tins 
guise, Israel received 20 F-15 fighter planes and 
close to 100* F-16s — which are used to bomb 
South Lebanon. 

Since the early *90$ the US weapon industry has 
successfully shifted to export production and is 
currently on its way to monopolising the inter- 
national market hi 1991 American arms sales con- 
stituted 49 per cent of global sales to the South. By 
*93 the US share of this market had reached almost 
75 pa cent Political scientist Ethan Kapstein be- 
lieves that such figures do not merely reflect multi- 
national profits and economic deregulation, but 
political hegemony in a new world order where the 
US remains foe lose superpower. This entails that 
America should pursue monopoly capitalism, 
writes Kapstein, so as to manipulate world politics 
and control allies and “friendly” countries as well 
as “dissident" nations. Jf Kapstein ’s hardly orig- 
inal views represent foe dominant “flee marker 
ideology, the campaigners for arms export limita- 
tions will not stand much of a chance. 


India’s I 
smoldering a 
volcanoes ", 

Religion, caste and corruption 
scandals are the most contentious 
issues in the forthcoming Indian ~ 
elections. But the ruling Congress; 
Party's grip on power does not 
seem to be slipping, writes . 
Gamal Nkrumah from Delhi *” 


On 13 February, Indian Prime Minister Nar- 


of his electoral campaign when he declared m a 7 
nationwide address that ooly candidates with a . 
“clean image” would contest the forthcoming " ~ 
elections. scheduled for March or April, Rao — 
summoned his Congress Party’s leading pol- — * 
iticians and stressed that the ruling party's list of 
candidates far the Iowa house of parliament 
{LokSabka) elections would not include tbos£ 
whose image has been tainted with corruption.-* 


Party must focus its energies on the social ancL- 
econorm’c uplift ofthe *60 acre” — 600 mil-'-* 
hon — In dians who constitute foe bottom of tire, 
country’s social and economic pyramid. He also 
warned against the oammunaiisation of foe In- ’’ 
dun policty. 

The growth of Hindu communalism, in par- r 
ticuiar, is an unsettling development in Indian .... 
politics. On 13 February, foe Hindu chauvinist"' 
Sadbvi Rithambara, leada of Vtshwa Hindu fa 
Parishad, was acquitted by a Delhi court. The 
notorious Ms Rhnambara, who is widely re- 
garded among Hindu chauvinist circies as a re- 
ligious leada, was dwged with making in- • 
flammatury remarks and whipping up religious • 
hysteria and communal hatred Ms Rithambara ~ 
wants India's Htodus to do battle with (heir 
Muslim compatriots ova the construction of a'"' 
Hindu temple to the northern Indian city of AyfcL 
odhya. She also warned against the- shedding of' 
Hindu blood in foe war-tom province of Kash- 
mir. Rithambara is against the “appeasement of - 
India’s Muslim minority”. 

But India's communal strife is multi-faceted • - 
Ms Rithambara and her supporters are often dis- " 
missed by lower-caste Hindus as togh-caste big- . 
ots. Hex organisation is regarded as an elitist out- 
fit. Tbe lower-caste Hindus see ihe fight against 
Rithambara and ber ilk as a fight against upper- 
caste Br ahmanism. They detest the chauvinism of 
the upper echelons ofHtodu fanatics. 

Lart year, the northern state of Uttar Pradesh - 
— India’s most populous and impoverished — ^ 
saw the election or the first woman from the 
lowest, “untouchable” caste to tbe highest post 
of the land, that of chief mmisrrr ofthe state. 

Tbe collapse of the consensus of tbe late Jaw- 
ahaital Nehru, India's first prime minister, 
which wielded together the country's different 
religious communities and linguistic and socio- 
economic groups has emerged as a key issue nr. 
foe electoral campaign. 

At present, foe Bharatiya Janata Patty, 'In- ~~ ' 
dia’s largest opposition political group, has 
1 18 seats in the Iowa house of parliament. By 
comparison, tbe ruling Congress Party has 27f 
seats, the socialist-oriented Janata Dal has 39 .! 
and foe Communist Party, 36. India’s 130- 
million strong Muslim community stands 
mainly behind Rao’s Congress Party, even 
though they have serious misgivings about tbj? 
government’s inability to prevent foe de- 
struction of foe Ayodhya Mosque in De- “ 

cember 1992. Rithambara and ner supporters 
claim foal foe site ofthe mosque is the birth- 
place of tbe Hindu deity Ram. 

Finally, Premia Rao wants the official in- 
vestigating agearies^o have a “free hand” in 


recent scandals that have rocked the country 
have left many ministers and parliamentarians ' “ 
tarnished with foe pungent smell of corruption: 
The electorate will not take kindly to any cover- 
up attempts. ^ 



behind success story 


Some 80 poh'cy-makers, academics and senior 
economists from various .regions, will meef in 
foe M>* a y g,;m capital. Kuala JLumpur, from 29 
February to 1 March for a conference on; East-; 
Asian Development Lessons, for a New Global. 
Environment. The fmffings of ifc 
nrj]] be transmitted to- the ninth meeting- of the-; 
United Nations Conference on Trade; and De- 
velopment (UNCTAD), which w01 fecas on foe- 
tbaneofglobaKsationandJiberali^tion. 

Tbe UNCTAD report to *e conference, pub- 
lished in Geneva this week, points out that foe 
economic success of &st Ama- is. oof; purely - 
A market-driven, but is also attributable to a wefi . 
v jj-fined role of the state. Detailed studiea, ii : 

fflvs. have sfown tbar ft» Eatf Arian nwiy ht; 

(tussrialismg eeonwmes — head^ by Japarbm 
also induing Soiifo Korea, Tajwan^ Ho^ 
Kong and Singapore — are using selectm i* 
duarial policies to rfamn el resources from old; 
industries into new ores, thus altering foe eouD- , 
tries’ long-term mdustrial devdoputent- . ■ 


; A corrference in Kuala, Lumpur next week will investigate the secrets behind 
-‘the East Asian economic miracle, reports Gamil Ibrahim from Geneva 


According to me tcjwh* 

are also ap^ymg po&*ea ** sa PP mt m u P~X 


■pnesstve pace of capital accumulation ^in the re- 
gToi^ wifoout which the rapid pace of technolog- 
ical upgr ading , product diversification and in- 
; creasing, international competitiveness would 
hot' have been possible. These policies are ac- 
companied by foe establishment of institutional 
-fades ,to facilitate cooperation between foe gov- 
■«romenf and foe private sector. - 
Dinmgfoe lasttwo decades, foe economic per- 
formance ofthe newly industrialising East Anan 
jfiHurriw Iwb attracted an enormous amount of 
attention. More receafly, strong growth in m- 
.ood-tier of South E^t Asian industrialising 
countries — - including Indonesia, Malaysia and 
Thailand — has been notable. - 
Economic development in foe region has been 
associated with a fast pace of industrialisation 
and steeply rising trends of output and living 
standards. Moreover, the experience has begun 


to have a profound impact on economic policy 
debates outside the region. 

Imtially, the East Asian experience was seen 
by Weston observers ns a case of market- 
oriented, export-led industrialisation. From this 
perspective, it was argued that foe first wave of 
successful industrialisation was the product of 
the rapid dismantling of government restrictions 
in tbe immediate post-war period, allowing the 
private sector to operate under world market 
prices 

East Asian- development approximated what 
could be expected from a laissez-faire System, to 
which a higher rate of growth is achieved 
through improved allocation of resources. Gains 
are made from international trade due to com- 
parative advantages and greater competition. 

The report emphasises that some cracks start- 
ed to appeto to this viewpoim in foe 1980s. Asa 


result, the simple free-market interpretation of 
the East Asian experience no longer enjoys wide 
support and there is a growing consensus on the 
positive contribution of the state to the region’s 
success. 

Tbe East Asian developmental experience of- 
fers some very interesting lessons on bow poor 
economies, dependent on natural resources, can 
make an effective transition to labour-intensive 
manufacturing and then to more complex man- 
ufacturing industries, essential for the attainment 
of high standards of living. 

However, elements in understanding the East 
Asian miracle are still missing, in particular re- 
garding foe institutional framework and foe role 
of savings, and investment The objective of foe 
Kuala Lumpur conference is to shed more light 
on those elements. 

It is clear that there is no single path to de- 
velopment which fits every country, or even the 
majority of countries. However, recognising this 
institutional diversity should not be confiised 
with foe argument that there are no lessons to be 
learnt from the East Asian experience. 
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IFOR an eye? 


; In a recent interview, Radovan Karadzic, the Bosnian Serb 
, president proudly asserted that “We did not commit a single 
. crime... We had prisoners of war, but we didn't kill them." 

The sites of the mass graves unearthed by UN officials, the 
. product of five years of ethnic genocide, however, place Ka- 
‘ radzic's quips in a different light The international war crimes 
tribunal in The Hague, also begging to differ, has indicted him, 
along with his henchman, Serb general Radko Mladic. Mladic, 
' known as the “Butcher of Bosnia", is not quite as nonchalant 
- He has conferred with a high-powered Greek lawyer, and is 
_ planning his defence strategy should he find himself arrested 
' and extradited, as did two Serb officers last week. 

But if Karadzic has his way, Mladic has little to worry about 
Following the arrest of the two officers, the Serbs broke off 
, contact with the NATO-led Implementation Force (IFOR). And 
' both Mladic and Karadzic, while heatedly arguing that the ar- 

■ rests go against the spirit of the Dayton Accord, reportedly 
breezed through NATO checkpoints. But is this, given that 

■ IFOR has orders for their arrest, also not in conflict with the 
spirit of the Dayton Accord, or more significantly, with justice? 

The Serbs, though signatories to the peace accords, seem in- 
tent on proving that the agreement is not worth the ink with 
, which it. was signed. And, although the outcome of the Rome 
> summit Was a re-affirmation of the commitment to peace, after 
1 the summit, Zbravko Tolimir, the Serb general assigned to 
meet with NATO commanders, was a no-show, missing the 
plane and seemingly making a mockery of Serb President Mil- 
osevic's statements in Rome. He finally agreed to meet in Pale 
with General Walker, the [FOR commander, making it clear 
. that the Serbs will not be pushed to peace, and that his orders 
come from Karadzic and Mladic, cot Milosevic. In the mean- 
time, IFOR commanders voiced their reluctance to pursue these 
and other war criminals, thereby also detracting from the spirit 
of peace and refuting the old adage that crime does not pay. For 
Karadzic and his cohorts, a .precarious and ambiguous peace 
' has given them their biggest payday to date — their freedom. 
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Shelterinthe law 


People have every right to feel 
confused and anxious over (he new 
housing law. Nor is it surprising that ' 
they should feel so, given that it is a 
long established tradition to eye any 
law that regulates the relationship 
between landlord and tenant with 
suspicion, it does not matter whether, 
the properties in question are 
agricultural or resiaentiaL - the 
question asked is invariably die same. 
Does this law favour the minority — 
ie the landlords, or the vast majority, 
ie the tenants? - * 

There is certainly a tendency to 
view any new legislation with a 
pessimism that verges on paranoia. 
But then this paranoia has not 
developed in a vacuum. We have far 
too many vivid memories of laws that 
were promulgated without sufficient 
study as to their effect on the public. 
Faced with unworkable and 
destructive legislation, the public 
have tended to take matters into foeir 
own hands, exploiting whatever 
loopholes could be (bund and 
generally substituting codes of 
behaviour at once more acceptable, 
and rational than those enshrined in 
the statute books. At the same time 
we must also recognise an almost 
pathological lack of confidence in our 
public servants on the part of the 
public they are meant to serve. The 
expectation that there will be a 
discrepancy between " official 
statements and real intentions has 
become the norm. 

I was not surprised, then, by 
reactions to the new housing law, 
despite the fact that it possesses an 
exemplary clarity of purpose 
contained in an explicit - and 
unambiguous text 

The hew housing law clearly 
defines the obligations of contracting 
parties. It does not overwhelm its 
readers with endless •• waves of 
tortured iegalese. Its articles are short 
and explicit It assumes that the 
potential lessor and lessee are legally 
competent individuals capable of 
concluding a contract containing all 
the points on which it is necessary for 
them to agree. 


Ibrahim Nafie 

examines the 
rationale behind, 
and the likely 
effects of, the new 
housing legislation 




Furthermore, it is very clear as to 
which premises foil under its mandate. 
These include premises never before 
leased, regardless of whether they 
exist at the time the law is put into 
effect or are constructed after that 
date. They include, too, premises 
governed by leases that terminated 
before the law came into effect as 
well as premises the lease of which 
terminated, by consent -of the 
contracting parties or by virtue of 
litigation or other legal reasons, after 
the law has come into effect. 

Landlords contemplating renting out 
new premises or constructing 
apartment blocks with the intent of 
.leasing out. the premises share a 
common anxiety. Once the 
contractual term ends, will they be 
able to resume physical possession of 
their property Without recourse to 
lengthy and costly litigation? 

Under the new housing law the 
answer is a simple yes. 

The new legislation will mitigate 
against the kind of litigation that was 
a product of Article 18, Law - 1 36 of 
1981, which stipulated that the 
landlord could ask the tenant to vacate 
the premises upon termination of the 
lease only under certain conditions. 
He was legally bound to prove that 
these conditions existed. 


This law will- bo 'longer. apply to 
premises subject to the new housing 
law. Once the lease aspires, the 
tenant would be considered in 
■ unlawful possession and the. landlord 
would have the right- to - seek an 
immediate court order to' evict the 
- tenant and to take repossession ’ of the 
premises.- - . . ’ ' 

The same applies in the- event of 
non-payment, of rent, which .under 
older legislation had become a grey 
area fraught with problems, in the 
past tenants would be charged to pay 
any outstanding . rent . before the 
landlord could file a cl aim: In those 
instances when the court ruled for the 
eviction of a tenant; the tenant could 
stay the execution of the eviction 
ruder by paying the outstanding tad 
as soon as he received notice. And 
. that notice had to be delivered to the 
tenant $>ersonaUy.- : - • y 

Under the hew housing law the 
landlord simply has . to include a 
clause in the contract to the effect that 
the contract' will be considered 
automatically -trull -and 'votdin the - 
-event of the tenant failing to pay the 
rent This will entitle die landlord to 
seek an immediate court order' 
evicting the tenant. Indeed, the law 
includes a provision for clauses, 
specifying immediate eviction in the 


contract . in lieu of seeking a court 
order! .. 

Landlords operating under the hew 
law, -therefore, will have no need to 
fear. lengthy legal: proceedings in 
order to evict tenants whose terms of 
lease haveexpiredor whofaHropay 
the Tent-'. ’ - ' •• 

v Why. all this attention to landlords* 
‘rights? / " .’• • 

The- answer .is simple: For . moire-, 
than four decades the housing market - 
has beeii governed by a set of- Laws 
that , have patently. failed in allowing 
for the provision of adequate bousing 
across all sectors of Egyptian society. 
The situation; had reached breaking 
point, and the 1 -government ; was - 
morally obliged-tb tackle itbeadori, 
di smantlin g a landlord-tenant system 
: that, for 40” odd; years encumbered 
Egyptians' natural propensity to 
invest, in property.. Years of rent 
controls have: fed: to a situation where, 
apartment blocks were built for sale 
and little else. Many- of foe buildings 
that comprise fee nation's housing 

- stock . were left to decay because of 
rents being frozen at a level , that 
rendered femdloids incapable. o£ 
financing . repaire; Thesituation arose 
in which thus dearest hope of many 
landlords would be feat feetr building . 
collapsed on the tenants. " Y . 

- - - V ;. ~ ■ -•<. ... 


Huntington put to the 



•?] Saturn rising 


A singularity of the Arab-lsraeli 
conflict is mat it is not between 
parties (nations, states, civil- 
isations) that have always lived 
side by side. Arabs argue that 
there has been a discontinuity, an 
absence over centuries of a Jew- 
ish entity in their midst The fact 
that the conflict is not between 
entities feat have always been 
there (like, for instance, Germany' 
and France, China and Japan, etc)' 
imbues it with a special time- 
space framework. It is therefore 
not only over borderlines. * Israel Y.. 
in time terms, has not enjoyed a 
permanent presence in the region; 
and, in space terms, has been dis- 
placed from its 'diaspora* form in 
the other parts of foe world (not- 
ably Europe) to its ‘state 1 form m 
the Middle East 
The conflict — and peace — 
touches on the legitimacy of Is- 
rael's existence in the eyes of the 
original inhabitants of the Middle 
East. In Israel's own eyes, the le- 
gitimacy of its existence is not a 
function of the readiness of its en- 
vironment to accept that existence 
and recognise its legitimacy. That 
is at the heart of the conflict, at 
the heart of foe specificity of 
peace in this conflict It is also at 
the heart of the ideology of Zion- 
ism. Zionism's basic frame of ref- 
erence is not humankind taken as 
a whole, but the specific fate of 
the Jews. How legitimate is that 
basic frame of reference in the 
post-bipolar world ‘order 1 ? How 
to redefine peace in terms of the 


Mohamed Sid-Ahmed was invifed to a sem- 
inar in Berlin where he was asked to discuss 
whether Huntington’s theory of the ‘clash of civil- 
isations' applied to the Arab-lsraeli conflict. Below 
is the second and final part of his presentation. 
The first part was published in last week's issue 


Huntington paradigm? 

It can be postulated that re- 
lations between the protagonists 
\in the Arab-lsraeli conflict will go 
through three' stages if peace is to 
be reached. 

• The first stage is one of mu- 
tual rejection whose essence was 
most aptly captured in the alleged 
slogans of 'throwing the Jews 
into foe sea* and ‘throwing foe 
Arabs into the desert 1 . The con- 
flict at this stage corresponded 
perfectly to the Huntington par- 
adigm: civilisations cannot but 
clash. 

- The second stage (which can 
be regarded as the present stage) 
is a stage of mutual in- 
strumentalisation. The pro- 
tagonists are subjected to ‘peace* 
constraints that oblige them to 
deal with the Other, but- recogni- 
tion is only in terms of ex- 
pediency. not of conviction. Dur- 
ing this stage, Huntington's 
paradigm is not refuted, but as- 
sumes a more complex expres- 
sion. Because neither party (civil- 
isation) can eliminate the Other, 


each departs from , die pragmatic 
premise that- it may . as well use 
foe Other to its own advantage. 
The balance ' of power between 
the parties will determine which 
of foe two will benefit most from 
the exercise. 

- The third stage will be foe 
one where mutual in- 
strumental isation develops into 
mutual trust, and mutual enrich- 
ment and cross-fertilisation. ■ 
Should this third stage ever come 
to pass, it will effectively dis- 
prove Huntington’s paradigm, in 
that it departs from the assump- 
tion that it can never materialise. 
In Huntington's view, such is the 
intensity of foe clash between 
civilisations, mutual in- 
stmmentalisation is . the best that 
can be hoped for, the ultimate- 
threshold that, con be reached. In 
other words, the. Huntington par- 
adigm and genuine peace cannot 
be reconciled. 

It could, of course, be argued 
that this third stage is unlikely to 
come about because of practical 
reasons, and not because of the 


■-theoretical premises of the. Hunt- •" ; 
ington paradignu One such argu- 
ment is that because the balance 
of power ‘is: likely to favour one 
of the two parties at the expense 
of the ofoer (because a balance of 
power in. a state oC equilibrium is , 
the exception, not the rule), the - 
weaker party will suffer from - 
frustration, and:' genuine cross- . 
fertilisation' between parties in : a .- 
: climate .- of frustration-, is 
possible. If die breakforough to?;! 
wards mutual- trust add enrich- - 
merit feces many difficulties, it is - . 

. less . because . of cultural/ 
civilisaticmal factors tharr because . • 
of material^trat^(^infiastruct|Bial '• 
factors. , 

If the : Huntington paradigm., is 
true, peace can only be an issue - 
of expediency; - it cannot be 'sus-Y 
tamable. Can the Huntington pgr- 
adigm be- redefined in die light of : 
preseat attempts towards remising ; •? 
a Middle East peace? 

'Fault lines’, to use Hunting- 
ton's expression, or more gener- 
ally, ‘clashes', need not only. be,- : . 
negative: They can also haye a-. ' 
positive, creative, imp&ct, , Which » 
can eventually lead- to mutual dufc- 
richment It is no accideril that 
thegreatest-of Arab thinkers end- ; 
philosophers .(Averroes .and ^Av- • 1 
icennaj lived at the periphery, not . •• 
the heart, of the Islamic world* • 
where cross-fertilisation was po®- - - 
sible. It: is in, confrontation with 
the culture of the-0ther that one’s 
own culture has the best chance . 
to achieve leaps- forward. . 


By Naguib Mahfouz 


The -year 194 T marked ;the 1 ' ;V'. 

beginning of my- life long • ."■‘j#" / 1 

association with publishing. 

Together with;dty friends I 

was keen to finda pifolisher * 

for some short stories we, ^ ' 

hart written Later thk efrcle - 7 ^.. 

o&fnerids came, fa h£telTed : •! ,>J’- . 
Al-Harafisk. ; V Ahmed ' v 
Mazhar, Thabet : . Anjin, , .*. 

Antin . El-Dahabi i aricL .'- ~ 


Arran El-Dahabi -arid. /-- ~ 

Mahmoud Shaabaria joined the group which 
vsdd to meet r^ulariy in pur favourite place, 
the Opera Cafe. 1 ■ . 

Various artiste w^re drawn to foe group. - 
Evebtualfy we . ended, up ^tending many 
pleasant evenings in Mohamed; Afifi’s home. 
At that point ^ foe group was more than 20 
stiong, and included Salah Jahine, Mustafa 
-Mahmoud, ,■ Ahmed. Bahaeddm . .and' Louis 
Awid.C • 

■-.The events, tif one -particular Thursday 
evening remain fresh in my mind. On that day 
Salah Jahine infonried us that he was getting 
married foe following Thursday. Mustafa 
Mahmoud turned .his eyes skywards, and 
iriaimed he could see Saturn rising, which he 
interpreted as an inauspicious We simply 

laughed foe matter off • 

T^ree, days before Jahine’s proposed 
.weddmg a-^ far. greats eveiri occurred, the 
ramifications of which were to overshadow 
our Thursday meetings for years to come. 
That day was Monday, 5 June 1967. When, 
later, ro met wife Jahine, be made- no mare 
mention of his marriage. - • .. 


Based on an interview by Mohamad Sabmrwy. 
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By Hassan Fouad 


ECONOMIC and legislative 
reforms were the top stories 
in the national and party 
press this week. 

On Sunday, AJ-Akhbar’s 
editorial, entitled “Boosting 
foe Egyptian economy," read: 


remains of the Egyptian 
state?", in which he said, “I 
do not oppose a bigger role 
for the private sector but I 
object to the profit motive as 
the prime mover of the econ- 
omy without considering so- 


**The policy of liquidating cial and political factors. I 


losing public sector com- 
panies has two objectives. 
Firstly, to transform certain 


am not against some in- 
vestment and utilising foreign 
expertise, but this should ntit 


companies into profit-making be in sensitive sectors which 
ones and secondly, to ensure could mean foreign domina- 

that the govern- 

merit will acquire 


which he said: “Why has leg- 
islation become so defective 
as to require such a great 
number of appeals against 
the constitutionality of laws? 
Fifty per cent of recently 
passed laws are being ques- 
tioned as to their constitu- 
tionality. This means we face 
a big problem which requires 
a' revision of both ‘present 
legislation and the way the 


daring taxation laws un- 
constitutional. This is proof 
that the taxation system." 
needs a major overhaul. The 
financial statement which foe 
government presented to the 


7— an unjust peace. • 
.“This.will open the door to 
future disturbances by a re- 
jeirtionist . . Islamist front 
spurred on' by oppression, 
ppveity and sacrifices by foe 


* 


This ’, untenable situation was 
- ■ compounded by the, ever .wasm 
coste of building Mterral* Such 
inflation, combined with rentwntrois, 
encouraged landlords to short 

cuts. More and Wo^ 

were constructed so snoddiiy that foey 
constituted a danger to ■ -foeir 
inhabitants. 

This situation has given nse to a 
two-fold tendency. On the oneband 
-investors refrain from investing m foe 
construction of low and -middle priced 
bousing. On foe other, thousands of 
luxury flats are left vacant m the 
anticipation feat tenants who imgit be 
able to afford their exorbitant rents 
will one day come along. Both 
tendencies have contributed to 
augmenting the current -housing 


These were the considerations^ in the 
ntinds of the mtellectiials, legijdators 
ancf economists eager to solve the 
housing crias. Needless to say. there 
is no magic formula that will solve the 
problem overnight. , Rather, what has 
been attempted is to put in place the 
legislation necessary to tackle foe 
rfitenma we . face in a saxes of 
[precisely, calculated, thoroughly 
considered phases. 

Many useful proposals have been 
TT^artft But logic dictated drat we 
begin With a proper legal framework 
' that,, by taking, into account past 
practices, would not lead to unbridled 
chaos, it ts for this reason flat" the 
bill of La w 4 of 1 996 applies only to ^ 
tbose premises that have never before 
been leased. ' • 

New housing legislation promises 
to restore a sense of vitality to our 
commercial ami social relations, 
enshrined within -viable and legally 
enforceable contracts. In practical 
terms, hundreds of- thousands of 
housing units that have been closed 
up for years will be put. on the 
market And finally, as. invertors 
gain confidence tn foe potential for 
returns, "they will re- in vest in 
constructing new ' apartment blocks. 
Gcadority, as supply begins to meet 
and periuqjs o tos tr ip demand, prices 
.will begin to adjust 
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People's Assembly- in .1995 .Arabs without achieving . a 


could mean foreign domina- judiciary supervises foe con-. 
stitutionality ‘ of 


ment will acquire laws in Egypt. 

«pital for broad t J} ie policy of liquidating losing public “Tberc have 
investment crest- , . , ® .. .. been appeals 

mg job op- sector companies . has two objectives: against foe con- 

P°^i Ues for firstly, to transform certain companies s^tionaiity .of 

youth. . , ’ . . ^ the consumption. 

in Mayo, into profit-making ones and secondly, to duties law after 

mp bpi Mtor-fn! ensure fiat toe government will acquire 

chief Samir Rag- capital for broad investment, creating fore foe higher 

coiuT’tat-S J° b opportunities tor youth' S^Lues 


illustrates an unacceptable 
.tax. system which does not 
differentiate between the 
haves' and have-no ts.. 

“The sales tax needs .10 be 
reviewed as it is- applied 

more than once to 

foe same product 


just and - comprehensive 
peace. 

“At foe end of foe 552- 
page book, Heikal concludes 
that prerent Israeli policies 
have achieved ' four ob- 


- it will not endure." 

In his daily column in Al- 
Ahram, on Sunday Salama fe 
Ahmed Salama. wrote, under " 
the headline “The . Giant 
.Computer**: “Israel has re- 
joiced: recently at its acquisi- 
: tipn of a .'giant computer from 
-the US. it had wanted foe 
computer for some time and 
foe US had forbidden its sale 
abroad for fear that it should 
be used .to produce nuclear 
weapons. • The 

question is: what 


article in which 

he said: “Now we - - „ 

can say that 
amongst the results of ec- 
onomic reform is that we 
now have hard currency to 

pay for imports. This has in- 
stilled international con- 


tion of the economy. I do not 
object to 'free competition be- 
tween the private and public 
sectors, but I do object to 


Al-Akhbar tax law.. . 

“Some of .the 

reasons for the 
E rising number of cases is the 
haste with which new laws 
are passed by foe People's 
> Assembly. Other, reasons 


STobtet to°to ,f d ° vot oppose a bigger role for. the. pri- i s foe ixwition of 

reform as it does vate sector, but I object to the profit mo- ££ds ffworid 

mJch^the S tore as the prime mover of the economy, 

tiem system. Wbat without considering social and political which 

the’iibwadorci of factors.! object to foreign products 

the Eajptian peo- ing off Egyptian ones under the banner andSi^niSaS 

dreds ^iffS of °P en markets and the GA VT . covert us 

kinds. w of fiscal • Mahmoud EMMaraghi Egypt ^ foe 


fi deuce in the strength of our Egyptian ones under foe ban- 
economy and inspired many ner of open markets and the 


foreign products killing off concern foe legislative, au- 
Egyptian ones under foe ban- thority which depends on its 


to sign economic a gr ee m ents GATT.” The newspaper's 
with us on the assumption banner headline read. “The 


that Egypt has overcome its Nasserist Party- rejects foe 
crisis and has a bright future sale of the public sector.” 


before it.” 


Al-Arabi, mouthpiece of weekly Al-Mnssiwar mag- 
tbe Nasserist Party, attacked azine dealt with foe -increase 


foe government's economic 
reform policies. Edhor-in- 
Chief Mahmoud El-Maraghi 
wrote a two-column front- 
page article, entitled, “What 


ner of open markets and the parliamentary majority to get 
GATT.” The newspaper’s laws passed without allowing 
banner headline .read, “The enough time to discuss them. 
Nasserist Party- rejects foe Why don't we consider wid- 
sale of the public sector ” ening foe legislative role of 
The cover story .of the the Shura Council in order, to. 
weekly Al-Mnssawar mag- polish up draft laws?” 
azine dealt with foe- increase On the same subject, the 

in court rulings pronouncing satirical writer Ahmed Rag-., 
foe line onstiruti onality of ab wrote in his weekly front- 

laws. Ediior-ra-Chief Mak- page column in Akhbar El- 
ram Mohamed . Ahmed Yom: “The higher, constitu- 
wrote a three-page article -in. tional court has been , de- 


kinds. -of fiscal 
duties." :■■■■. 

On Wednesday' 
in bis weekly , column, Sai- 
aheddin Hafez . reviewed 
Mohamed Hassanein Heik- 
al' S latest book ' ^Secret 
Channels". The book . .was. 
published in English in Lon- 
don last month and the Ar- 


jectives: alienating Egypt 
from Arab decision-making 


and . the political framework 
of the region; .the. expulsion 
of foe JPLO from Lebanon; ■ 
dividing the Arab, world into 
radicals; on .one hand and 


abic. version will appear next- conservatives who find t hem- 
month . Under the headline: selves in an unwritten al- 


“Peace and its secret chan- -liance with Israel on the oth- 
nels" Hafez wrote: “In gen- er, and Israel’s success in 


eral Heikal presents a pes- 
simistic view of current 
agreements and doubts foeir 
continuity, He says that' the 
relevant sides differ in foeir 
understanding of peace. and 


er; and Israel’s 'success in 
persuading some Arabs to ac^ 
cept its definition of peace. 

. “The present peace is net-’ 
foer just nor balanced and 
does not. take into .account 
foe historical,. religibus. .and 


' same computer 
under the “part- 
nership*, accords agnedwifo 
AJ Gmu.recendy?” • v. : . 

On foe forthcoming .three- 
way summit between Pres- 
ident Mubarak, Yasser Arafat 
arid 'JGflg Hussein, -AJ- 
Gomhoria said -- ediiorially: 
“If foe idea for foe .summit 
origiiiated ■ in the meeting. be-»£> 
tween. President Mubarak and r '' 
King Hussein last Thursday, 
it embodies positive elements 
to- which foe Arab citizen a&i 
pires in completing foe' peace 
process, getting;, rid i; ot ..-d* - 


that .one side has imposed, its • . . cultural : sides . of . the Arab- 
understanding on the., others' : Israeli conflict and. therefore, 


' visive foctors arid: entering 
the 21st century assured • oT- 
- an honourable: plac&^araong 
.- the world's nations/ 1 . ■ 
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Salama A. Salami 

In the 

rumour 

mill 

The Jordanian media have 
sought to give the impres- 
sion flat -talks between; 

1 King Hussein and Pres- 
ident Mubarak,, held in- 
Cairo a few days ago, were . 
dominated by the s u b je ct 1 
of the possibility of inter- 1 
• naJ changes in Iraq. Jor- 
dan's media have 
peatcdly insmoatetf die 
claim that Egypt. might be. 
part of . a plan being for- 
mulated between King. 
Hussein, the. US and other. 
Arab parties to overthrow 
die current Iraqircgime. . 

Such msimiatioos are ■ 
hardly supported by. the 
clear and precise answers' 
President Mubarak gave to • 
questions posed by Jor- 
danian journalists. Then he 
stated that Egypt stood 
with the Iraqi . people in . 
their sufferings and would ■' 
not intervene in Iraqis af- 
fairs. Yet speculation in 
Jordan has rdKfeed fcyer~^ 
pitch, : and' the suggestion ' 
that there is a movement 
inside Iraq which is on fee .. 
verge of ousting' the Iraqi :. , 
regime with Ameiican- 
Arab support is oft re- 
peated. And the sources re- 
sponsible for such rumours 
have ful|y exploded King 
Hussein’s recent visits to 
both Sarah' Arabia ‘and 
Egypt to. lead weight to 
thrir predictions. 

The canfosians projK. 
agated La Jordan were fur- 
ther compounded by tfaie- 
announcement that the Jor- - 
tfanian authorities bad at . 
lowed one of die mam Ira- 
qi opposition factions to : 
move die base of its opera- 
tions from. London to Am- - 
man. Tbe move , seems to '• 
lend weight to comments 
by US Defence Secretary 
William Peny on Jordan's 
determination to play . a 
fundamental role in ef- 
fecting the-overthro w of ■ 
the Iraqi regime. 

The first hints of the role 
Jordan would like to play 
were given when. Saddam 
Hussein's two Soos-in-Jaw 
fled with their fShnlfes 'to 
Amman. After foe asylum ’ 
seekers arrived, - Jordan 
was .likely to have begun - 
to move quickly on several 
fronts, though it proved 
unable to extract any real 
political capital from tine ' 
arrival of fee dissidents. 

Suggestions drat seme- 
. thing is indeed afoot ap- 
pear to be reinforced by 
the build up of American 
forces in the Guff region, 
and there is certainly ho 
-reason not to believe that 
the Americans would be 
happy to see -Saddam^ out . 
of power before be is m a ", 
position to benefit from 
the implementation of UN 
resolution 986, which 
would allow Iraq to sell' 
offlimited quantities of oil .- 
in exchange for food im- 
ports. 

Of course^King Hussein 
is perfectly free to follow a 
course that he perceives as 
being in Jordan's national 
interest, just as he is en- 
titled to seek a bigger re- 
gional role for his country. 

The wisest coarse for. . 
Egypt, however, may well 
be to distance itself from 
plots that are at once risky 
and also appear to work to 
the benefit of foreign inter- /: 
ests. It became imperative, ■ 

' therefore, for Egypt to dis- 
pel the rumours circulating , 
in Jordan, and to call , a / 
spade a spade. Such ru- 
mours were, Egyptian- of- 
ficials announced, - mis- 
conceptions. 

Whatever damage results 
from -die continuation of 
Saddam's regime, -die 
damage of forcefully into:- - 
vening to change the situa- 
tion would have more .se- . ■ . 
nous consequences. The 
Arab world has passed j 
through some painful ex- 
periences over me last- fbor j 
decades. An* regimes 
have been subjected to in- ‘ i 
terveotioo from abroad,' j 
whether at the suggestion-, 
of foreign powers or ^be- 
cause of latent hostilities ~ 
between Arab nilers them- 
selves. The interests and 
wishes of foe Arab peoples 
have not received ; fee. 
slightest consideration-. 

And in all cases tbe result 
has been .an exacerbation • 
of Arab weakness ..and an 
unmitigated disaster ■ for -: 
the Arab populations in-, 
volved. •• 

Whatever jusfcncatwDs 
can be found for toppling 
fee Iraqi regime* th* re- 
sponsibility for . over- 
throwing it M® 5 
Iraqi people, and wrfo 
them aktoeJ^Res cuing fee 
Iraqi population .from -its 
present date of hunger and 

exhaustion Bu$t be a xts& 
firifirststep- • 



Soofdox 

To legitimise plurality 

The Arab worid — like everywhere else — must come to 
terms wife globalisation, with the gradual erosion of fee role 
of nation state and the increasing marginalisation of national 
policy makers. Indeed a number of analysts have gone so. for 
as to refer to fee nation state as no more than a conveyor belt, 
a useful channel between die international order, with its glo- 
bal maricets and mechanisms, and smaller regional blocs. 

It should be noted, though, that this start; economic and po- 
litical globalisation tends towards a new type of totalitar- 
ianism. Pluralism, and the provision of space for cultural dif- 
ference, are mitigated agamst in as international arena that 
lacks the will to differentiate between fee cultural heritage, 
pattens of development and intellectual roots of individual so- 
cieties. 

We must ask whether die globalisation of production and 
capital markets, combined with the information revolution, 
provides sufficient justification for tbe imposition of a single 
paradigm of economic and political organisation. And if; we 
answer in aQ good fiufe. our answers are bound to be neg- 
ative. It is a matter of common sense — there simply cazmot 
be a single frame of r e ference, a hegemonic equation,, by 
which progress and development is le- 
gitimised. 

There is a clear paradox, an as yet un- jf' 
resolved tension, between tbe desire to pro- s i ✓ 
mote pluralism within individual s t a tes , 
and the impulse towards globalism which if' 

acts to negate pluralism and which denies !j 

difference. And die tensions are, of course, * 

ideological. To illustrate die paradox: all 
states are die same when it comes to the JBH| 
ways in which they are expected to convert 
to capitalism, all states are clearly not the 
same when it comes to fee possession of (- M f 
nuclear capabilities. '■ 

Th is week 's Soapbox speaker is professor of Mahmoud 
economics at Cairo Universty. A bctol - F adll 


Bosnia: staring into the future 

The Dayton Accord is being implemented unfairly. Fairer implimentation requires pressure from Islamic countries, argues Eqb&l Ahmad 


Events of-the, last four weeks reveal .fee persistence of 
1 fee ambition and ideas which resulted in genocide in fee 
Balkans: They also expose fee flaws of Dayton Accord 
c : which treats the acknowledged aggressors, and their vic- 

- ~ thus as equals, and concedes to Serb leaders their goal 

of setting up an ^ethnically cleansed' state in a large part 

- - of Bosnia. Unless fee international c ommunity , especial- 

ly its Islamic component, addresses the problem in a sys- 
tematic and vigorous fashion chances are^feat fee con- 
flfet'wfe resuite on a bigger, pdssfoly blaofeer, scalel 

FIRST A REVIEW OF THE EVENTS: 24 January, dur- 
ing an appearance on fee Jim Lebrcr News Hour, War- 
ren Christopher threatened to halt the United States' 
promised military and financial aid to Bosnia unless its 
government released all Serb prisoners of war in its cus- 
: tody and expelled from Bosnia an estimated 300 foreign 
Muslims, mostly Iranians, who had fought wife Bosnian, 
unite and some of whom have' married Bosnians and 
wish tb.stay.oin.The Dayton Accord does provide for ex- 
: , change of prisoners, and requires fee departure of aH 
■}. foreign forces. The Bosaiani government ir-reluctant%x . 

- expel, against; their wish, men wbo had aided Bosnia, in 
its darkest hour while Europenodtiie US had rendered it 
.'virtually helpless against genocide by maintaining an 
7 embargo on arms to Bosnia. They are, perhaps, mindful 
. also of rot-alienating Iran whose help they might heed 
again in another lonely battle for snrvivaL '. 

So they proposed to offer citizenship to those few who 
wished to remain. Jhe Dayton Accord can be read as for- 

- bidding iL But iotexnational precedent support the prac- 
tice. Many governments have routinely accorded rights - 
of citizenship to fo reig ners who fought tbeir wars either 
as volunteers or as mercenaries. Veterans of France's fa- 
mous Foreign L^on routinely became French citizens, 

- Americans who jomed fee British army before the US ea- 
. tered Weald WarU were accorded British citizenship. In 

the US, this became a practice from the incqrtKHi of fee 
. republiewhen soldiers in General Marquis de Lafayette's., 
army earned the privilege of becooting Americans. So 
. : why not allow the same convention to Bosnia? Nothing 
doing, said American officials, accusing Bosnia’s gov- 
ernment of playing a "double game" — getting support 
from bofothfcUS andIran.Thc'next week WarrenChris- 
topher was in Sarajevo twisting Bosnian aims. The out- 
' • - come is not known. Iran would do welt to let Bosnia off 
die squeeze; the ensuing good will would be worth more 

- than fee presence in- Bosnia of tuft hundred Iranian bod- 

•' ies. ■ '• : :• . - 

■In tbe matter of prisoner exchange the. US pur anofeer 
unique pressure on Bosnia that zan coauite to its past 
practice, and also to its pet diplomatic theory; Bosnia 
argued feat it could not release all Serb prisoners by fee 
date specified by Dayton, 19 Januiny, unless the Serbs 
.- releare or give an aocckte for those Bosnians who are 
missing and, Bosnia believes, are still lingering in cap- 
tivity. Bosnia also mststeftavas required by Dayton, 

; fee Serbs hand over to the Intcmationd War Crimes Tri- 
bunal in tile Hague those 45 Serbs whom the tribunal 


has already indicted for war crimes and aid in the in- 
vestigation of others. 

But NATO is not keen on implementing tins part of 
the accord. NATO's commanding officer. Admiral 
Leighton W. Smith has been reluctant to aid in securing 
tiie rites of mass graves and atrocities. The United 
States rejects the notion of “linkage" — its own favorite 
device — ■ between one provision of die treaty and an- 
ofeer. Bosnia must comply irrespective of what the 
Serbs do; or else. To insure compliance was Mr. Chris- 
topher's mission. Before and dining his visit hundreds 
of Bosnian mothers and wives marched, protested, and 
{denied before UN and NATO offices for information 
on their missing relatives. American newsmen did a 
commendable job of reporting their grief and, in some 
cases, found credible evidence that fee unfortunate pris- 
oners were still alive. We do not know if these wit- 
nesses influenced fee secretary of state. 

ON 6‘ FEBRUARY BOSNIAN frustrations translated 
into yet another crisis. The Dayton accord permits free 
passage-to both sides in^ and > out of Sarajevo and-its sub? 
urbs. It also allows all three sides to apprehend persons 
accused of war crimes. Tbe Bosnian government cap- 
tured two senior Sob officials who had strayed into a 
Bosnian held area — General Djocdje Djukic, an aide to 
General Rafeo Mladic and commandre-in-diief of die 
Bosnian Serb army, himself an infected war criminal, 
and CoL Krsmanovic — claiming feat they had not only 
committed war crimes but also participated in organ- 
ising them. ’ 

Sarajevo promptly invited the Hague Tribunal to ex- 
amine fee evkfcbce. Equally promptly Brigadier Andrew 
Cmitmmg, the British officer-in-charge of NATO forc- 
es’ Joint Operations Centre called fee Bosnian action 
'^provocative and inflamma tory". Serbs denounced fee 
arrests, broke off contact wife Bosnia’s government, and 
ferea&ned to scuttle fee accord. Under pressure to re- 
lease fee officers, tbe Bosnian government held out The 
close circle of crisis was fortunately opened fry an ex- 
peditious reply from the Hague; hold the accused. We 
shall examine there case. A good precedent has been es- 
tablished. Hopefully, fee great powers will let the matter 
stand rtiere- 

Meanwltile the Serbs have started testing NATO’s re- 
solve as they had once tested the United Nation’s, bring- 
ing the world organisation to heel and rendering its man- 
date meaningless. Thus, on 8 February Chris Hedges of 
the New York Times reported from Didza that "nearly 
every night for the last two weeks in this Serbian suburb 
gun men have fired on NATO peace keepers' vehicles 
grazing several soldiers and shattering windshields." 
There have been other incidents elsewhere and so for 
there has been no riposte from NATO. Hie partem de- 
scribed above, suggests a policy of appease m ent quite 
similar to that pursued fry fee UN wife such disastrous 
conseqiraices. . 

LAST WEEK. THE SERBS broke contact with NATO's 


commanders, ended their boycott briefly after Richard 
Holbrooke, fee American mediator who had cobbled the 
Dayton Accord, returned to the Balkans cm a trouble 
shooting mission, and resumed it soon after he left Rat- 
ko Mladic, tbe Serb commander in Bosnia who is an in- 
dicted war criminal, says that fee boycott of NATO will 
continue until General Djukic and Colonel Krsmanovic, 
war crime suspects, now in die custody of the Inter- 
national War Crime Tribunal in the Hague, are released 
A Serb sniper fired at the first bus to leave Sarajevo — 
as agreed in ’Dayton — critically wounding a passenger 
and also the driver. 

Although Bosnia's government promised to apprehend 
only those who were already indicted for war crimes fry 
the International Tribunal, fee Serbs continued to shoot 
sporadically at NATO vehicles and lobbed a grenade at 
its barracks in Hidza, a Serb held suburb of Sarajevo. 
NATO officials protested these violations while main- 
taining a posture of appeasement They did, nevertheless, 

r ear embarrassed when newsmen reported that Ra- 
van Karadzic, fee Serb leader indicted for war crimes 
-by fee Hague Tribunal, bad freely passed several NATO 
check points on his way to Banja Luka. Under tbe Day- 
ton Accord NATO forces are required to aid in ap- 
prehending infected war criminals. Two days later 
NATO claimed to have discovered an Iranian 'terrorist 
training ce n t re * in Sarajevo. Bosnia’s government denied 
charges of harboring terrorists. 

The Dayton Accord is not doing well on fee Croatian- 
Bosnian from either. Croats are not happy and balk at 
every turn. Dayton requires the reunification of Mostar, 
the divided city of winch a large part was 'ethnically 
cleansed’ of Muslims by Croat nationalists. But Croats 
do not want to reunite, and oppose fee Muslim-Croat 
Federation which was engineo-ed by the US, and cm 
which the Dayton Accord rests. Journalists have been re- 

throughout western Bosnia. Feel- 
ings of victimisation, antipathy to Islam, and sympathy 
for the fascist ideals of Worid War II run deep among 
Croat leaders. One typical view is quoted by Mike 
O'Connor of tbe New York Times: “Tbe Reverent Ante 
Marie said opposition to fee peace agreement was part of 
the Bosnian Croats’ historic effort to defend Christianity 
against Islam, to protect the West from the East” 

BOSNIANS DEMAND THAT THE ACCORD be ob- 
served in its entirety, and not on a piece by piece basis so 
that freedom of travel must be respected along with the 
co mmi t m en t to apprehend war cri minals and feat the re- 
quirements to exchange prisoners must not be separated 
from the obligation to account for thousands of missing 
people many of whom are in Sob custody. A synthesis 
of inconqntible needs and ambitions, Dayton is likely to 
collapse unless its undtenvriters — fee NATO powers — 
remain firmly committed to upholding it fairly. The great 
danger is feat they will again lean on Bosnia, and pres- 
sure it to surrender even more to sectarian ambitions than 
it has done already. Among tbe European powers there is 


little goodwill for Bosnia. On calculations of realpolitik 
Britain and France have been inclined to favour Serbia. 
The callous arms embargo was their contribution to the 
Bosnian holocaust Russia is virtually an ally of Serbia. 
Germany defers, however reluctantly, to Anglo-French 
policy. The US alone among the Western powers regards 
Bosnians sympathetically as non-sectarian victims of ag- 
gression and genocide. 

But the Inrnfs of American sympathy in Bosnia need 
be appreciated. Morality plays only a subsidiary part in 
international politics. After the Cold War's end the US' 
strategic interest in fee Balkans have greatly dimin- 
ished. What interests h has are linked to American Jead- 
erafrip of NATO. Hence, when running for president, 
Clinton could promise to lift the arms embargo on; Bos- 
nia. As President he agonised over the genocide but did 
not overrule his primary NATO partners. Furthermore, 
Congressional and public opinion were and remain am- 
bivalent about America’s role in the Balkans. They sym- 
pathised wife the Bosnian victims of genocide, favoured 
tite lilting of tiie arms em bar go but did not want an 
American intervention there. Despite the beady example 
of the Gulf War, fee Vietnam syndrome is alive in 
America. Military intervention is not popular and iso- 
lationist sentiments still run deep. In such an environ- 
ment the American government needs assistance in over- 
coming tiie predilections of its allies no less than its own 
domestic constraints. 

Bosnia's survival was once in doubt. An examination 
of tiie course which genocide and war took in Bosnia re- 
veals tbe factors which account for its survival, though as 
a deeply wounded and truncated country. Survival was 
made possible by the extra-ordinary heroism and resolve 
of Bosnia's people in defending their country and the 
non-sectarian ideals of their society. History shall surely 
recall theirs as among the most glorious struggles of tiie 
20th century. But thtir struggle was aided also by some 
Islamic powers, and this limited aid bad an effect larger 
tiffin any one could anticipate. 

Now, and wife a peace which rewards agression hand- 
somely, Bosnia is again in need of the support of its 
friends. This is a time of reprieve for Bosnia’s largely 
Muslim people. They have accepted to live in peace in a 
small portion of their ancestral homeland. Yet they con- 
front fee prospect of renewed warfare and, should they be 
ifl-equipped, genocide. They are victims of religious big- 
otry. The crackpot realists of the West abandoned this 
people, and may do so again. Bosnians deserve inter- 
national solidarity. In the current donate of strategic re- 
alignment, anti-Muslim rhetoric in the West, and worid 
wide resurgence of sectarian ideologies, fee Western 
powers are ill-disposed to aid Bosnia. Rather, they -seem 
inclined to use the menace of genodde as a bargaining 
instrument The only countries which have reasons — of 
state no less than solidarity — to help Bosnia are those 
Islamic countries which did extend a helping hand in its 
most desperate hour. The crucial question is this: will 
they anticipate fee Balkan's coming crisis ami help now 
rather than later? 


When love is blind Fixing the borders 


Ade( 1 HttSS^vn concludes the series of articles on Islamism and 
secularism launched several weeks ago on the pages of Al-Ahram Weekly 


To develop mechanisms capable of resolving border disputes 
is an urgent need, argues Ahmed Sidqi Al-Dijani 


; The majority of those calling for the Is- 
‘ lanric solution are not calling for tiie es~ 

. tablisbment of an Islamic theocracy. 
Rather; what they are advocating is fee 
establishment of a civilcm authonty that 
is founded on tbe tenets and precepts of 
- Islamic taw. • 

Evety culture or society i$ united fry a 
. set of general moral tenets^ And every 
culture or society has the potential to 
evolve into a feeocracy/an evoiutian that . 


tenets into specific laws and codes of 
'conduct administered by' a central figure 
or body empowered vrife fee absolute au 1 
tbority ip dictate how these laws and . 

codes of conduct are ,■ >aplancnTcd. ’ 

Such an evolution,' of course^ Iendffit- 
setfto despotism. Absolute ffufeontycan 
-lead to fee arbitrary imposfeM of pen- 
alties and acts to deprive. mankind; in-’ 
fevidualty and collectively, of- his free 
and . unfettered partidpstion in -de- 
yelopmg tire eaifo through Tm God-given 
faculties, his initiative and creativity. 

Of course, tiie potential fix safe -ab- 
solutist systems are- not otdy inherent 
: m .those cultures: feat ’Cherish fee di- 
vinely revealed -refepons. In oiir own.' 
day , aridl age we: witnes sed h ow afees 
jjnc -> communism _gave both to such 
tyrannies:. " **" : v 

Tyranny in the name-ofGofeor in fee 
name of a more quotidian ideology, must 
he avoided at all costs. The question we ■ 
must jxise.'OUJselves/fcm is whether we - 
want a civilian government based 6u the 


general tenets and values of Islam or a 
civilian government based on tbe gen- 
eral tenets and .values of secularism, 
western feshion. 

/Secularism implies the severing of 
the connection between religion and 
fee conduct of worldly affairs. God, 
fee other world, tiie day of judgement 
— these are made to count for nothing 
.in determining right from wrong. The 
imimph of secularism, which, 1 dunk, 
reached its apogee in the West during 
the early sixties, wife die decline of 
tbe role of chinch institutions, and die 


had previously governed public com- 
portment coincided, in Egypt and else- 
where, wffe-a resurgence in calls to lie- 
etevate Islam as the prime determinant , 
of individual and public behaviour. 
Confronted wife glaring examples of 
fee limitations of secularism in die 
West, it became increasingly apparent 
■ that we had a for preferable alternative- 
fry which human life could be regu- 
lated, 

For centuries the interaction of Mus- .. 
Km societies with die written codes of 
Islam, as embodied in fee Qur’an amf 
fee Surma of die Prophet, resulted in 
deep-seated .and profoundly revered 
traditions and values. If some of these 
traditions and valutt fell into decline 
when Arab chrifiretion itself declined, 
fire , current revival is more titan ca- 
pable of restoring tbeir vigour. The 
general sec of tenets feat binds an Is- 


lamic society, send the codes and prin- 
ciples of law that have been evolved 
through the process of conjecture, enjoin 
mankind to compassion in the govern- 
ment of its affairs. They set fee course 
towards tiie fulfillment of justice, wife- 
out discrimination on the bases of ethnic 
origin or gender. 

Given me force wife which such tradi- 
tions have held sway in society, we 
should not be surprised that they are held 
dear and cherished by, amon g otters, 
non-Muslims and non-practicing Mus- 
lims. These people, we could, perhaps, 
term national secularists. (Most Zionists 
in Israel could, indeed, be usefully char- 
acterised in the same way since they, are 
Jewish fry tradition, rather than through 
religious conviction). 

As an advocate of the Islamic solution, 
I have no bones to pick wife this cat-, 
egory of individuals. This is not, how- 
ever, tiie case with those Muslims who 
couple tiie fragility of tbeir rela ti o n ship 
to refigfon wife their infatuation wife the 
late version of Western secularism, even 
given its decadent state. Such is their in- 
clination that they are blind to die other 
fece of tins version of seeularisn — its 
arrogance, racism and exploitation of the 
Arab nation and the South in general. 
These people, I believe, are the true en- 
emies of any genuine cultural revival in 
Egypt and tite Arab World. 

The writer is the secretary-general of ike 
Islamist-oriented Labour .Party. 


The question of political borders in the Arab 
and Islamic worlds must be prioritised on the 
agendas of the region’s political thinkers. Every 
aspect of tbe issue should be subjected to tbor-> 
ougb scrutiny and analysis, wife the aim of for- 
mulating mechanisms that could effectively 
come into play in settling future border disputes. 
But for such mechanisms to work, they must 
take on board contemporary notions of the in- 
tegrity of political borders and national sov- 
ereignty in addition to tiie problematics that are 
all too often sited in contended areas of abuttal. 

In the final days of 199S, we were once again 
reminded of tbe urgent need to consolidate 
mechanisms capable of dealing wife such dis- 
putes when the region’s newest member, Eritrea, 
invaded Hanish Island in tiie Red Sea^ taking the 
Yemeni forces stationed there prisoner. A flurry 
' of diplomatic activity was triggered, aimed at 
containing tiie crisis before it escalated into a 
full scale bender war between Yemen and Eri- 
trea. The Arab League* tiie Organisation of Af- 
rican Unity and fee UN all moved into action in 
an attempt to contain the conflict. 

While tensions ribbed when fee Yemeni cap- 
tives were returned, such bolder disputes remain 
a threat to fee stability of fee region. They are 
tike a burning ember beneath a pile of fey tim- 
ber. At any point the conflagration can arise. 

It would not only be fooush but dangerous to 
underestimate fee threats posed by unresolved 
border, disputes. Though such disputes are as old 
as history, with fee emergence of the modem 
nation state and the trina^ph of concepts of na- 
tional integrity, they are erupting wife increasing 
frequency and wife ever greater intensity. 

There is tittle comfort to be taken from fee 


fact that fee majority of border disputes among 
member nations of the UN still remain un- 
resolved. Within the past ■ decade alone, the 
world has seen such disputes erupt into full 
scale international conflicts, notable among 
which were the Falklands War and the two Gulf 
wars. 

There is, perhaps, some ground for optimism in 
the development of generally accepted principles 
for resolving such disputes. The Helsinki Agree- 
ment. far example, which was signed is 1975, 
contains an article addressed towards tite main- 
tenance of existing borders, and enshrining the 
principle that stable political boundaries jare a 
fundamental condition for security and coop- 
eration. Tbe charter of the Organisation of Af- 
rican Unity also contains an article which stip- 
ulates that existing political borders must be 
secured and respected. 

Within the Arab and Islamic worlds, there is 
barely a single nation that is safe from fee prob- 
lems that will ensue if such border disputes are ■ 
allowed to escalate into large scale conflicts. In 
our own region fee emergence of modem nation 
states in the twentieth- century contributed to 
sharpening the intensity of such disputes, which 
over die previous thirteen centuries had- been 
dealt with within fee context of the larger; Arab 
caliphate. Indeed, as we examine the question of 
borders today, h would be beneficial to draw on 
our collective history in this regard. Acquiring 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge cm the 
issue of international borders will require a con- 
certed effort It is an effort we have to mafc. 

The writer is an Arab Palestinian intellectual, 
and member of the PLO's Central Council. ‘ 
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EXHIBmONS 


Alberto Burn 

Akhenaton Centre of Arts. I Al- 
Maahad Al-Swissri St. Zamalek. 
Tel 340 82 J I. Daily exc Fri 10am- 
1.30pm £ 7. 30pm- 1 1 pm. Until 25 
Feb. 

Sixty works by the artist exemplify 
his artistic itinerary through graph- 
ics. • 

Alfred StiegUtz (Photographs) 
Sony Gallerv, AUC. Al-Stteikh Ri- 
hm St. Tahrir. Tel 357 5422. Daily 
bk Fri £ Sal. 9am-/ 2pm & 7pm- 
10pm. Until 29 Feb. 

An exhibition of work by the cel- 
ebrated American photographer 
who pioneered the use of cameras 
in the snow and rain, sbou of sky- 
scrapers, clouds and airplanes and 
was one of die flra id use colour 
photography. 

Lore Bert 

Akhnaton Arts Centre. I Al- 
MaahaJ Al-Swisri Sl Zamalek Tel 
341 8211. Daily exc Fri, 10am- 
Ipm d 5pm- 9pm. 27 Feb- 1 March. 

Celebrating the first anniversary to 
the inauguration of the library, the 
artist exhibits collages and in- 
stallations. 


Yasser Atwao (Pho- 
tographs) 

Ewart Gallerv, AUC. 
AlShdkh Rihan St. 
Tahrir. Tel 357 
5436. Daily exc Fri. 
9am-8pm. ' Until 6 
March. 

The photographer ex- 
poses lifestyles, hab- 
its and moods 
through shots of dai- 
ly scenes, including a 
still of his own fami- 
ly- 

Nortwrt Scbwont- 
kowsld (Paintings) 
Cairv-Berhn Gal- 
lery. 17 Youssef Al- 
Guind i St. Baba .41- 
Louk. Tel 393 1764. 
Daily exc sun. i 2pm- 
8pm. 26 Feb- 10 
March. 


Listings 


tells the story of o friendship be- 
tween a crippled boy (Sushil Ku- 
mar) and a blind boy ( Sudhir Ku- 
mar) who befriend a sick rich child 
(Baby Farida). 

Cinemas change their programmes 
every Mondav. The information 
provided is valid through to Sunday 
after which it is wise to check with 
the cinemas. 

Al-Nom FU-Assal (Sound Asleep) 
Radio. 24 Talaat Harb St.- Down- 
town. Tel 575 6562. Daily l Oam . 
I pm. 3pm. 6pm & 9pm. Roxy. Roxy 
Sq. Heliopolis. Td 258 0344. Daily 
10am. 3pm. 6pm & 9pm. Al-Salam. 
65 Abacl-Hamid BaJawi St. He- 
liopolis. Tel 293 1072. Daily 
3.30pm. 6.30pm & 9.30pm.- MG\l 
KoUevat Al-Nasr Sq. Maadi. Tel 
352 3066. Daily l Oam. 1pm, 3pm, 
6pm & 9pm. Tahrir, 112 Tahrir St. 
Dokki. Tel 335 5726. Daily 3pm. 
6pm £ 9pm. Cosmos. 12 Em- 
adeddin St. Downtown. Td 779 
537. Daily 10am. I pm. 3pm. 6pm 
& 9pm. Diana Palace. 17 Al-Alfi 
St. Emadeddtn. Downtown. Tel 924 
727. Daily 10 am. I pm. 3pm. 6pm 
& 9pm. Metro. 35 Talaat Harb Si. 
Downtown. Td 393 3897. Daily 
/Aon. Ipm, 3pm. 6pm ■£ 9pm. .41- 
Haram, Al-Haram St. Gisa. Tel 
385 8358. Daily 10am. Ipm. 3pm. 


Saad Bachn. Faihy Ghoneim. 

Color Me Cairo 
Al-Hanager. Opera House 
Grounds. Gctro. Td 340 6361. 27 
Feb. 8pm. 

Roman Bunks on the oud and gui 
tar. Fathy SaJama on the piano and 
Hozam Shakir on the kanoun. The 
concert will be preceded by the 
documentary film Al-Oud , directed 
by Fritz Baumann, at bpmr with the 
Ensemble Abdou Dagir with, 
among others. Mahmoud Kamel 
Mohamed Mounir. Hamzaeddtn and 
Hussein EI-Bechery. 

THEATRE 



Wagdl Rabab Nemr 


Faronk 

(Paintings) 

Salama Gallerv. 36s A Ahmed Ora- 
bi St. Mohandessin. Tel 346 3242. 
Daily exc Fri. IOam-2. 30pm £ 
6pm-9pm. 26 Feb-14 Monk 

Rabab Nemr (Paintings) 8l Halim 
.Yaconb (Sculptures) 

Extra Gallery. 3 AI-Nessim St. 
Zamalek. Td 340 6293. Daily exc 
Fri £ Sat 13.30am-2pm £ '5pm- 
8pm. 27 Feb- 1 5 March. 

Gamal Abdd-Nasser (Sculptures) 
Espace Gallery. 1 Ai-Sherifdn St. 
Downtown. Tel 393 1699. Daily 
exc Fri. 1 Oam- 2pm £ Spm-Spm. 27 
Feb-19 March. 

The Museum of Mr and Mrs Mo- 
hamad Mahmoud Khalil 

/ Kafour Al-Akhshid St. Dokki. Tel 
336 2376. Daily exc Mon. 10am- 
1pm & 7.30pm-i0pm. 

Egypt's largest collection of nine- 
teenth century European art, 
amassed by the late Mahmoud 
Khalil, including works by Cour- 
bet. Van Gogh. Gauguin, Manet 
and Rodin. 

Egyptian Museum 

Tahrir Sq. Downtown. Tel 575 
4319. Dailv exc Fri. 9am-2.30pm; 
Fri 9am-li.am& l-30pm-2.30pm. 
An outstanding collection of Pha- 
raonic and Ptolemaic treasures and 
the controversial mummies' room. 

Coptic Museum 

Afar Girgis. Old Cairo. Tel 362 
8766. Daily ere Fri. 9am-3J0pm; 
Fri 9am- 1 i.30am £ lpm-3.30pm. 
Founded in 19)0. the museum 
houses the finest and largest collec- 
tion of Coptic art and artefacts in 
the world. 

Islamic Museum 

Port Said St. Ahmed Maher St. Bab 
Al-Khalq. Tel 390 9930/390 

1520. Daily exc Fri. 9am-4pm ; Fri 
9am-II. 30am £ I.30pm-4pm. 

A vast collection of Islamic arts 
and crafts including mashnbiya, 
lustreware ceramics, textiles, 
woodwork and coins, drawn from 
Egypt's Fatimid. Ayyubid and 
Mamluke periods and other coun- 
tries in the Islamic world. 

Museum of Modern Egyptian 
Art 

Opera House Grounds, Gesira. Td 
340 6861. Daily exc Mon. 10am- 
lpm <§ 5 pm -9pm. 

A permanent display of paintings 
ana sculpture charting the modern 
art movement in Egypt, from its 
earliest pioneers to latest practi- 
tioners. 

Mobamed Nagui Museum 

Chateau Pyramids, 9 Mahmoud Al- 
Guindi St. Giza. 

A museum devoted to die paintings 
of Mobamed Nagui (1888-1956). 

Mahmoud Mukhtar Museum 
Tahrir St. Gezira. Daily exc Sun 
and Mon. 9am- 1.30pm. 

A permanent collection of works 
by the sculptor Mahmoud Mukhtar 
(d 1934). whose granite monument 
to Saad Zoghloul stands near Qasr 
Al-Nil Bridge. 

FILMS 


Dost! (Friendship) 

Indian Cultural Centre. 23 Talaat 
Harb St. Downtown. Tel 393 3396. 
26 Feb. 5pm. 

Directed by Salyen Bose, the film 


6pm £ 9pm. Al-Horreya. At- 
Harreya Mall. Roxy. Heliopolis. 
Daily Ipm. 3pm 6pm £ 9pm. 

Starring Adel Imam. Sherin Seif 
EJ-Nasr and Dalai Abdel -Aziz in a 
film scripted by Wahid Hamrd and 
directed by Sherif Arafa. 

Isfahan (Lobsters) 

Ramsis Hilton. Comiche Al-Nil St 
Tel 574 7436. Daily 10.30am.- 
1.30pm, 3.30pm, 6.30pm. 9.30pm 
£ midnight. T ba U. Nasr Cuv. Tel 
262 9407. Daily 10.30am. J.'30pm. 
6.30pm £ 9.30pm. Cairo Sheraton. 
Galaa St, Giza. Tel 360 o 081. Dai- 
ly 10.30am. Ipm. 3pm. 6pm. 9pm £ 
midnight. Karim l. 15 Emadeddtn 
Sr. Downtown. Td 924 830. Daily 
1 0am. ipm. 3pm. 6pm <£ 9pm. Nor- 
mandy. 31 Al-Ahram St, He- 
liopolis. Tel 258 0254. Daily 
12.30pm. 3.30pm. 6.30pm & 

9.30pm. 

Starring Ahmed Zaki and Raghdn, 
directed by bias El-Degbeidi. 

Al-Horoub tla Al-Qemma (Es- 
cape To The Top) 

Lida. 23 EmadeJdin St. Downtown. 
Td 934 284. Daily Hlam. Ipm. 
3pm, 6pm £ 9pm. Miami. 38 Ta- 
laat Harb St. Downtown. Tel 5 74 
5656. Daily noon. 3.30pm. 5.30pm 
£ 8.30pm. Sphinx. Sphinx Sq. Mo- 
handessin. Tel 346 4017. Dailv 
8pm. Tiba I. Harr City. Td 262 
9407. Daily 10.30am. 3.30pm. 
6.30pm £ 9.30pm. 

Starring Now El-Sherif. Elham 
Sbabin and Aida Riad in a film di- 
rected by Adel El-A'sar. 

AJ-Ghagpr (The Gypsies) 

Rbro/i. 26th Juiv St. Downtown. Td 
575 5053. daily ipm. 3.30pm. 
6.30pm £ 9.30pm, 

Starring Fifi Abdou and El-Shahat 
Mabrouk. 

Beyond Justice 

Odean, 4 Dr Abdd-Hamid Said Si. 
Downtown. Tel 575 8797. daily 
10.30am. 2.30pm. 5.30pm £ 

8.30pm. 

Dumb And Dumber 

Karim U. 15 Emadeddtn St. Down- 
town. Td 924 330. Daily 10am. 
Ipm. 3pm, 6pm £ 9pm. 

MUSIC 


Cairo Symphony Orchestra 

Main Hall. Opera House. Gezira. 
Tel 34 i 2926. 22 Feb. 8pm. 

Lighr works conducted by Richard 
Cook from South Africa. 

Yehia Khalil (Jazzl 

Small Halt. Opera House. Gezira 

Td 341 2926. 25 Feb. 8pm. 

Les Ptehears De Perks 
Main HalL Opera House. Gezira. 
Tel 341 2926. 26-29 Feh. 8pm 
Bizet's three-act opera, performed 
by members of the Opera de Paris 
along with the Cairo Opera Com- 
pany. directed by Michel Archim- 
buud and Alexandre Bo is. 

Egyptian Musical Yoafb 
Small Hall. Opera House, Gezira. 
Tel 341 2926. 27 Feb. 8pm. 
Chamber works for piano, strings, 
wood-wind groups, (lute and sing- 
ing performed by Ahmed Bl- 
Hcnnawi, Ahmed Abdalla. Ala 
Mostafa. Sami Ibrahim. Aly Os- 
ama. Essara Al-Jawdar. Amir Mah- 
er, Sberif Mofaieddin. Mobamed 


At- Saber* (The Sorceress) 

National Theatre, Al-Atabo. Tel 591 
1267. Daily 1 0pm. 

Al-Ganrir (The Chain) 

Al-Salam. Qasr Al-Aini St. Tel 355 
2434. Daily exc Tues. 9pm. 

Mesa' Al-Kfadr—Ya Mnsr (Good 
Evening... Egypt) 

Mahomed Farid. Emadcddin. Daily 
9pm. 

Starring M chained Mounir, Sawsan 
Badr. Mobamed A wad. 

AJ-Za'Im (The Leader) 

Al-Haram. Pyramids 
Road. Giza. Tel 386 
3952. Daily exc Tues. 
9.30pm. Mon & Fri 

SpfTL 

Starring Adel Imam in 
a play scripted by Fs- 
rouJi Sabri. 

Mama America 

Qasr Al-Nil, Qasr AI- 
NU St. Tahrir. Td 575 
0761. Daily exc Tues. 
I Opm. 

With Motuuned Sob- 
hi. director and lead 
actor, in a socio- 
political allegory writ- 
ten bv Mohdi Yous- 
sef. 

Hamraam Sha’bi (A 
Popular Bath) 

Solnh Ahdel-Sabour 
Hall. Al-Talia Thea- 
tre, Ataba Sq. Tel 937 
948. Daily exc Tues. 
9pm. 

Ai-Donia ‘Ala Arn Khartit (Life 
On A Rhino Horn) 

Zaki Tolaymat Hail. Al-Tali 'a Thea- 
tre. as above. Daily exc Tues. 
II pm. 

Leila Min Alf Leila (A Night From 
A Thousand Nights) 

Al-uomh ounya Theatre. Al- 

Gomhouriya St. AbJin. Td 39 I 
9956. Daily 9pm 

A musical starring Angham. Yehia 
El-Fakharani and Ali El-Haggor. 

Dastoor Ya Siadna (With Your 
Permission. Masters) 

At-Fann Theatre. Nadi AI-Musiqa 
Sr. Al-Galaa. Tel 578 2444. Daily 
9.30pm. 

A)- Leila Al-Kebira (The Big 

Night) 

Al-Ghouri Palace, Al-Azhar. Tel 
510 7146. Daily 9pm. 

Let Kebar Faqat (Adults Only) 
Puppet Theatre. Ataba Sq. Td 591 
0954. Daily 9pm. 

National Circus 

Next to the Balloon Theatre. Al-Nil 
St. Corniche Al-Nil. Al-Agpuza. Td 
347 0612. Daily 9pm. 

LECTURES 


. Fascination of Nuclear Magnetic 
Resonance in Medicine, Biology 
And Chemistry 

Blue Room. Greek Campus. AUC. 
Al-Sheikh Rihan Sl Td 357 5436. 
26 Feb. 5pm. 

Lecture by professor Richard Erast, 
of Eidgenossische Technische 
Hochshcule, Zurich. 

Photography And The Invention 
of Reality 

Oriental Hall. Main Campus. AUC. 
Al-Sheikh Rihan Sr. Tel 357 5436 
26 Feb. 5pm. 

Lecture by photographer Yasser Al- 
wan in conjunction with his photo 
exhibition. 

From Sheshouk To Nectaneho: 
New Evidence From Td AJ-- 
Babunoun 

The British Council. 192 Al-Nil St. 
Agouza Tel 301 0319. 26 Feb. 
7pm. 

Lecture by Jeffrey Spencer, assist- 
ant keeper, department of Egyptian 
antiquities. British Museum and di- 
rector of the British Museum ex- 
pedition to Tel AJ-Balanuxm. 

Civil Society and The Future of 
The Arab World 

Oriental Hail, Main Campus. AUC. 
Al-Shdkh Rihan St Td 35 7 5436. 
26 Feb. 7pm 

Lecture by Saadeddin Ibrahim. 
AUC professor of political so- 
ciology and of the I bn Khaldoun 
Centre, and Mustafa El-Sayed, 
AUC prolessor of political science. 


Ail information correct at time of 
going to press. However, it remains 
wise to check with venues first, 
since programmes, dates and times 
are subject to change at very short 
notice. 

Please telephone or send in- 
formation to Listings, Al-Ahram 
Weekly. Galaa SL Cairo. Tel 
5786064. Fax 5786089*853. 

Compiled by 
Injy ELKmahut 


Around the galleries 


WOODCUTS by Hatera EJ-Helvv. 28 in 
all, are on show at the Atelier da CaJre. 

Some in black and white, some including 
colour, these are hieratic, neo-Pharaonic in- 
terpretations of Upper Egyptian village life. 

The gallery attached to the Meridien 
Hotel plays host to the annual Nature and 
Heritage exhibition. This year’s group 
show includes works in a variety of media 
— painting, photography, sculpture, ce- 
ramics and so on — by no fewer than 62 
contemporary Egyptian artists. 

Gallery space at the Centre for Arts, 

Zamalek, is given over to SO paintings and 
glass works by Abdel-Meneim Moawad. 

The paintings are inspired by khavamia 
textiles, die patterns of which are de- 
constructed and modulated, thus pre- 
senting a modernised version of this most 
traditional of art forms. 

Reviewed by Nagwa ELAsbri Hatera El-Helw 



Fishing for pearls: Casting o ne eye back oyer the month of Rama dan, the other at 

Al I over the place 

Yehia El-Fakharani is practically everywhere during Ramadan. Tarek Atia tracks him down to iftar 


Yehia El-Fakharani docs niot live in Nile- 
side luxury. Even if he wanted to (which 
he doesn’t, joking that he’d be sick of the 
view in two weeks), -he says he couldn't 
afford it “Although whar I earn per film 
might amaze you, and even though it’s 
about ten times what Faten Hannons 
might have earned in her heyday, rimes 
have changed. Actors can’t live that kind 
of li fe-style anymore." 

One exception is Adel Imam. He also 
might be the only Egyptian actor with a 
lamer, more loyal following than El- 
Fakharani. It is the latter, though, whose 
name has become synonymous with Ram- 
adan. Two years ago be played seven dif- 
ferent roles in four different mediums dur- 
ing that month alone. For years he held a 
television audience of nearly 40 milli on 
spellbound in the most popular series in 
TV history, Loyoli El-Hclmiyo, as the 
powerful Pasha, head of a family and em- 
pire whose catastrophes and triumphs 
over the decades provided enough fodder 
for over a hundred episodes. 

This Ramadan he starred in the hit TV 
series, Nisf Rable Al-Akhar, broadcast 
over die first half of the month, about a 
law professor, nostalgic for the heydays 
of the 1960s, who almost destroys his 
family over an old flame. His only rival in 
the popularity contest this year is Nour 
El-Sherif, in the other Ramadan nit Lan 
A I iesh ft Gilbab Abi. He has played 
Sbahrayar on TV fin- years; this year he 
took the 1001 nights to the theatre, in a 
costume musical called Layla min alf 
Layla (Night of a Thousand Nights). - 

Yehia El-Fakharani ’s smile, crosses 
boundaries of age and sex to attract audi- 
ences. His eyes twinkle as bis lace crin- 
kles and it can only be contagious, es- 
pecially if die scene calls for solemnity. 
Like when be and Mahmoud Abdel-Aziz 
start cracking up at a funeral in Al-Kayf. 
Or as a drunk magician trying to pick up 
an utterly distraught Faten Hamama in 
Ard Al-Ahlam. 

Alternately he gives the aura of happy- 
go-lucky and serious, but always natural- 
ly, even when posing for a photographer’s 
camera. His Abassiya flat, with nearly 
every piece of furniture ami decoration 
made from dark brown wood, says a lot 
about its owner. Polished, sturdy, down to 
earth. 

What are your favourite foods? 

I like spaghetti, but 1 can't eat too much of 
it because of my diet and high sugar level, 
etc.. They've made a diet spaghetti now. 
but still, you can't eat too much of it 
What if yon were in the same position 
as the character yon played in Nisf Ra- 
bid El-Akher ■, what would yon do? 

I probably would have done the same 
thing, but I probably would have had 
more concern for my family. I mean, 
what fault is it of theirs to suffer through 
something like that, their father leaving 
their mother for another woman... 

Bat could something like that really 
happen, a 20-year-old love rekindled 
just like that? 

It’s impossible. It was more like the char- 
acter was trying to relive the 60s, or a pe- 
riod of his Hfe he hadn't fully completed. 
Tell me about middle-age crisis. Is it 
universal? 

It happens, but it's not universal. 

How much competition is there be- 


tween actors? 

1 ddn’t feel it The way I see it isr this: 
even if you’re in a race, you don’t took at 
the others, because it’s a waste of time. If 
you want to win you’ve got to always 

keep your eye on the target 

So if everyone’s talking about what a 
great performance another. actor gave, . 
it doesn't make yon wants piece of the ": 
spotlight? 

If anything! it makes me strive to do bet- 
ter. Competition is good. And if one cast . 
has a whole lot of good actors then it 
makes you do even better also. 

Do yoo watch Lan Aiesh'! ■■ ■ 
Uafortunaiely.no. 

You don’t usually play either a bad 
guy or a good guy; usually it's a good 
guy doing bad things, or vice-versa. Is 
that by choice? 

That’s my philosophy of man, that's my 
conception. I don't see things in black, or 
white. I once played, a Rasputin-like char-, 
acter who tricked an entire country. You 
have to have charisma to do that. 

What medium do you prefer working 
in, cinema or TV? 

Weil, there's also stage and radio, but I 
don't really look at that It's the idea that 1 
attracts me. I'm looking for perfection 
and it doesn’t matter where I find iL 
Td) me about your decision to leave 
medicine for acting. 

I always said I'd be an actor. Look at the 
difference while I was in medical school- 
ed arrive ten minutes late for a final 
exam, but wouldn't consider being late 
for a reheaisaL 

Is there a typical Yehia El-Fakharani 
day? 

Work is the biggest priority in my life. 
Pm either at work or at home. 1 might go 
for a walk at the uadi. So it all depends 
on what Tm working on. If Fm filming a 
movie at night then I sleep during tire 
day. If 1 have to wake', up early for a 
shoot then 111 go to sleep early. Bat l 
don't go out mach. 

So you're always busy with several 
things at once? 

1 try not to take on more than one role at 
a tune. If I’m in a play, maybe because 
it’s something memorised that I do night 
after night, 1 might, but If it involves 
creating a character every day then never 
more than one role at a time. During tiie 
five or six years of Layali Al-Hilnriya I 
had very few movie roles. 

We sat down for iftar. El-Fakharani ’s 
wife is Christian and the two of them de- 
cided long ago not to tty and influence 
the children towards one religion or the 
other. “There was a moment,'’ he says, 
“in 1981, after Sadat was assassinated, 
that someone could have stood up and 
said 'This is a secular country, there’s no 
■such thing as . a Christian or a Mjxsiim, 
throw away all those ID "cards that dif- 
ferentiate..." He tells of die six-year-old 
girl who came up to him. at a . recent 
shoot (she was’ an extra) , and asked 
whether so-and-so was Christian or Mus- . 
lim. 

"At that age you're hot supposed to be 
worrying about things like that Someone 
must have taught her to tty and dif- 
ferentiate already. “ 

“When J won the best actor award at 
Carthage,” says Yehia after iftar , “a guy 
approached my agent and asked c£ I 



would agree to be in an ad for an Egyp- 
tian- American market t wasn’t inter- 
ested and told my agent to tell him I'd 
only do il for LEL maiirm That was a 
phenomenal figure in those days and it 
was. my .way of saying no . because I 
knew he would never .agree. Amazingly 
enough he agreedand said he’d give me 
$1 million. The figure shifted in trans- 
lation... it seemed hiei had ah infinite bud- 
get; or really wanted me to be in the ads. 

I discussed the matter with my wife and 
we decided not to-do it I think" al^>ut 
foal now — what if Ihad doiie the. act* 
put my money in the bank and lived .off 
"it That would have been that I probably 
never wouTdliave done an honest day of" 
work after that 
Would yon do aids today?' •• 

No I wouldn’t ; 

What programmes did yon watch, 
daring Ramadan? 

Ibrahim Nasr, lnsaa Al-Donya. • 

What are you reading these days? 

I’ve got -a couple of scripts Tm looking 
over very carefully, bur I haven't dp* . 


photo: Sberif Sonbof 

: tided yeti For pleasure? I still read the oc- 
casional medical text, batl like stories and 
novels better,. 

Do you see more singing ndes in your, 
future? __ ~ i. 

..No, angmg_is;(dmyoveiy bncein a while, 
bat it’s notary talent , 

' What’s yonr next moyte abont? 

1 Pm finishin g up voice-overs for a fiiD- 
; length Disney- cartoon called Toy Siory. 
It’s in 3 : D and should be coming ouL for 
the first tone ever, 'simultaneously, in 28 
countries and 28 languages. I’m doing the 
voice-ifiyer for foe lead role. Woody, die 
character played by Tom Hanks in the 
Amencaa^ version. 

What made yon choose a rate-like this? 
To tell yon the troth I ' went and saw Lion 
King and watched as the little kids were 
fascinated by the images bat kept nudging 
their mothers to ask what, so-and-so was 
saying;.., I fdt scnriyfartfaem. 
Whatistbejnovfeaboid? " 

..It’s -about friendship, about how even if 
you're esdremely talented, etc, you can 
never be alone, you have to have a friend. 


Music 


Ceylon, Sri Lanka — the names 
of Taprobane, where Bizet sets 
his opera The Pearl Fishers. It 
used to be called the most beau- 
tiful island in the world and In 
spite of political eruptions prob- 
ably still is. 

No use banging on about The 
Pearl Fishers and it being sec- 
ond rate and why produce it. Bi- 
zet himself was very hard on it 
But The Pearl Fishers has some 
of the best music be ever wrote 
and that is a lot of best It has 
kept a special place in the inter- 
national repertoire. 

There are no such things as 
pearl fishers of course. You 
dive for pearls, deep into the 
treacherous currents of the In- 
dian Ocean. The waters are 
shark infested and teeming with 
poisonous jellyfish which em- 
brace you as you swim past. 
Enough stings from them and 
you are dead. If you do manage 
to grab a shell with a pearl in- 
side from the bottom of the 
ocean and come up again to the 
surface with it, you can be at- 
tacked by the bends, a muscular 
spasmic contraction of the body 
which can kill, or if yoo are 
lucky, merely cripple. 

Pearl divers did not have it 
easy. And the pay was bad. 
Even if you found a pearl huge 
and lustrous enough for a mon- 
arch's crown, the chances are 
that you would be set upon by a 
gang of pirates who would end 
your dream of marriage with a 
beautiful priestess forever. But 
then pearl divers were not them- 
selves bouse pets. The results of 
their activities mostly adorned 
palaces or those who lived in 
them. Perilous fives blasted 
dreams. 

Bizet was good at blasted 
dreams. His two surviving op- 
eras are about them. Pearl Fish- 
ers. though tied to a trite and ob- 
vious plot, began foe process 
which ended in the blazing 
nightmare of the most successful 
blasted dream in opera history 
— Carmen. 

Bizet was bom in Pans in 
1838 and died there in 1875, 
having lived all his life in Mont- 
martre. He was lucky in almost 
everything. His father, whom he 
loved, always wanted him to 
write music, and before be was 
ten years old he was admitted to 
the Paris Conservatoire. Ex- 
traordinary debuL Gounod 
taught him, Berlioz was 
astounded by his powers and 


Zurgo pays 
the price 


Dayid Blake raisesthe 
curtain on :Bizefs The 
Pearf Fishers, to be per- 
formed in the Cairo Cfpera 
House this week \ : 


Liszr predicted a brilliant career 
for him as a pianist He had, 
they say, a unique, phos- 
phorescent golden tone upon foe 
piano. Not bad for a boy under 
12 yeara of age. 

But foe career of a travelling 
circus-like player — his own 
words — did not appeal He 
chose composition. At 17 he 
wrote his Symphony in C, a work 
of genius. One of its themes is 
actually used in Hie Pearl Fish- 
ers — in Nadir’s aria De mon 
amie. In 1857. at 19 years of 
age. Bizet won the most pre- 
stigious prize France could then 
offer in music, foe Prix de Rome. 
He stayed in Rome for three 
years, writing operas: Don Pas- 
quale (not foe same story as that 
by Donizetti} and Procop fa. Na- 
ples he adored. There nc wrote 
some perfect songs, one of them, 
Avril, a celebrated treasure of 
French music. 

And then it struck — a flash of 
lightning from some dark deeps 
within Bizet. In 1858 he had a 
crisis — mental and physicaL 
He was shattered. It began with 
a throat infection which, later.' 
probably caused his deafo. But 
the mind, not the throat, an- 
guished him at this time. He had 
lost any religious life to speak of 
early, and the loss enveloped 
him. Bouts of terror, doubt and 
total disorientation spread over 
him, smothering him like bats’ 
wings. He exhibited all foe signs 
of mental collapse. Bizet had 
lost himself in the black holes 
that comprise the personal land- 
scape of so many geniuses. 
More awfol. Bizet had lost faith 
in himself. 

Weakened by this crisis, be left 
Rome in 1860. His 1858 break- 
down resulted in The Pearl Fish- 
ers. A decade later the pattern 
was repeated. The second break- 
down resulted in Carmen. 
Where, one wonders, is foe land- 
scape of tranquility that is sup- . 
posed to be the spiritual res- 
idence of musicians? 

The Pearl Fishery is jufroneb 
about a tost chain than the lost 
virginity of Leila the priestess. 
Best not to be too hard on Leila. . 


She had her problems: 
poverty is a hard task- 
master and chastity dif- 
ficult to maintain when 
you are surrounded by 
naked pearl divers. 

Long ago, as a child, 

Leila had saved the life 
of a handsome young ba- 
ri tonal diver, Zurga. He 
and his tenor friend Na- 
dir were in love with the 
same priestess. Leila 
herself fancied Nadir. 

The two men quarrel" 
about her, to the point of- 
deafo. . To save Zorga’s 
life Leila showed him 
bow to make himself 
scarce. In remm he gave 
her a delicate gold chain. . 

In the first act Leila — 
life-battered like the drv- 
. ers, though appea rin g as , 
fresh as a page from the ’ 
latest edition of Paris 
Match . — tells ail this 
mish-mash from foe past 
to the High Priest Nou- 
rabad (bass) who, like all 
high priests, is not much 
good in a crisis. The plot 
thickens when Nadir, 
who is hanging around again , and many versions of the music and 



' Tftr t rfA y., > . • - 


Bizet. 


.' era libretti. There is sex in 
Pearls so long as producers and 
decor artists use it Bizet knew 
how to write about sex. Car- 
men is sex — of a kind. There 
is so much of It in Carmen it 
made Bizet sad. Cannen killed 
off Don Joefi, herself and Bizet 
too. Those sharp little beds of 
hers which tap out the Ha- 
banera killed off -eve^ona 
She made Bizet too famous. 
Too much fame can be bitter 
and_ Bizet was not foe kind of 
territory on which fame could 
flourish. Cannen did not please 
Bizet tut she pleased foe entire 
world and still does. . 

In writing about The Pearl 
Fishers this ghost of Carmen 
most be confronted. She haunts 
.foe opera. She is perfect Even 
press and producers bow . to. her 
supremacy. 

So', again, why is Dire Pearl 
Fishers ever done? Because of 
its lovely music. 1 But it is not as 
good as Carmen and that, is its 
trouble. But for that woman 
from the cigarette factory. 
Pearls would have sunk to 


has been reunited with his friend 
Zurga. is found by the latter em- 
bracing Leila in an ancient ruin. 
Zip, foe old story begins again. 

Denunciations. Nadir con-; 
damned to death, desperation. 
Leila gives the good Zurga foe 
gold chain. Ecco. it is she! The 
original . one! No time for tea 
and jam, Zurga helps Leila and 
Nadir to escape. The divers de- 
tide that Zurga must pay the 
price for helping these two and 
mount , the flaming funeral pvre 
himself. . . 

This is The Pearl Fishers with- 


the last paitof foe operawas 
ished off by Godard. - The 


fin- 
be- 

gioning of the then O fumiere 
saint was always 1 regarded as a 
stinker. Bizet himself disliked it 
intensely. In fact he disliked The 
\ Pearl Fishers.- 

. Then - why -do it? Because the 
i music, saves-' it; - Orientalists it 
may- be, but it has luscious arias 
and : colourful - background. 
Pearls' are glamour, sea-borne 
sex symbols, dangerously gath- 
ered. expensive. The 'lambent, 
"Oriental pearf has glowed in ro- 
mantic poetry over the centuries. 


out the music. The libretto, writ-. . Large, opulently fleshed ladies 
ten by C-onnon and Carre, was 
produced m Paris in 1863. Bizdt 
wrote foe music in about, four 
months. Another four months 

and the premiere, after which 

The Peon Fishers sank, leaving „ picture was. set dusky types.-, 
the operatic scene for years. .grantiose jnunmgs of stray vir- 
No success. The libretto gins, tropksl nightshades - and 
would sink almost anything ex- neat.. '• ‘ 

cept early VeidL There are - Sex is foe great ptovider ofop- 


.Nevex wear them 
if you are skinny. . Hairy men, 
maharajas and- ex-royals wore 
pearis. from head to we. " Pearls ' 
become oil but the prim,. So foe. 


It is brave of foe Cairo Opera 
to mount it. There will be four 
performances, three of which 
will be French, with Raouf Zai- 
dan singing Zurga in all, and 
one with the Cairo singers, with 
.'Mona Rafla as Leila and 
Georges -Wanis as Nadir. The 
French casus beaded by Chan- 
tai Bastide as Leila and Pierre 
Caiala as Nadir, both from the 
Pans Opera. First casL Reda 
El-Waia] is .foe High Priest and 
the _ conductor, alqn feom the 
Paris Opera, is Alan MargonL 
The decor and costumes are by 

■ Jean Pierre Barlier who wishes 
to show -the beat, the night and 
foe tro pical atmosphere so nec- 
essary in this opera. ' 

And tbe pearis? The . divers 
from Ceylon only brought the 
best rates, the baroque, the black 
and sultry and the peach favored 
by the de Medici family. 

The de Medici pearls have 
faded from foe throats of those 

■ heiresses who had foe knack for 

wearing them. Such .women 
have themselves faded from 
view. Vanities, alt are vanities, 
sold Verdi. But the little Pe- 
eheurs de Perks, of Bizet, with 
foe crick.-m itsfoack, stos oh as 
ifforever. ^ . . 

(For details of this Week's 
joint. Egyptian/French pro- 
duction see Listings). “ ' 
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|| vents to come, Al-Ahram Week/y gives an overview of the entertafnments offered during the fast and the feast 






in the foot 


Mohamed Shebl plots the genesis of 
an overly contrived genre, the Eid film 


There is one constant in Egyptian cinema and it. is this t—' 
whenever anyone, anywhere, tries to isolve problems he 
or she ends up botching things, arid rnairing them 'even . 
more complicated, than they already are.' The list of ca- 
lamities is long and could easily I s celluloid exF 
cyclopedia of what-not-to-do’s, but here it will suffice to 
focus on that most wretched of aU creations: tire Eid 

film. •> '" i‘‘ : : 

In the beginnings. well in the beginning matters were 
more or les$iK>m^jlflS5ze Come Home, Gone With The 
Wind or their equivalents would be shown during!Eirf. It. 
was simply .a matter of common sense that distributors 
would refrain from screening! some depre ssin g social dra- 
ma about cancer or Susan Hayward kicking the- booze' : 
habit, and screen instead Jason and (he Argonauts or,: 
Seventh of. SindbaeL If an Arabic film was to be 

most certainly opt for either a LaifoMouradmusiodex- ; 
travaganza, AhWar Wagdi action-packed kitsdi or a sau- 
cy Fairuz-the^nriracle-baby song and dance tear-jerker. - 

A gentleman's agreement exited between distributors 
on where ami when to Show what! Everything went aldpig ' 
smoothly until the June 1967 War when die entire Egyp- 
tian film indxistry rapkQy aBd hopd^y. 'it 'seemed, 

came to a grtmfing halt Instead of sitting the war.out, 
film makers -qmcUyi and erroneously it later seepied, 
came to tbedecisian find, it .was time to_abanckm .'sliip. ! 
There wasa mass exodus to Beirut, which" at thetime 
seemed like the ideal place.. It was cjoseenougb to 
Egypt, just in case.. It. hadbeauliful natural scenery, an 
extremely lax censdrship4epai^^ and was the only 
other Ante rotmtiy with a film industry! of sorts. ’ 

Unfortunately the move backfired. For starters, tiw lesrj. 
son was learned, teelianJ wHy, that amateurs a dcccnt co- . 
besive feature film do! not make. ;Nbt by any stretch of 
the imaginatioriuTbe films ehurned out! duhmg this period 
were so laclrigg^jib .quality 1 , c memato graphyy Sound, ed- 
iting, acting, eto. that . today they look- like .expensive 
home videos. 

On another pdiri; the 1ax:-cwiito*$h^ 
plan backfired. Maybe it wasintemied to m^ ae^iive 
artsy fihns like thrones Visconti^ Fellini 'and Berginair 
were doing mEuropei What we got,bowevw, weze jd^ 
badly processed films colourised in hospital gree^ over-- 
ly fussy and often bcK^rir® on soft-eorepomojpapby; 
Suffice it to ^ -teat "today these films caonot flod a de- 
cent movie dia^to screen fheni. ‘ . r : : V 

Another outcome of tee move .was. the destruction- of 
the cinema careeirc of inhny ah actor or actress. Sonie of 
these actors realised teat tvdtaf they bad done was so. bad 
that they decided to repent by rnoving cp to^Turkey. 
But what was dqneteere was so ftboific and^ine 
gling the less srad ^etebut! it the better, and maty, these 
skeletons be left to rot in tear decaying and xusty-fihn 


cans. 


This exodus of Egyptian film makers' to Beirut 
and Ankara also led to a dn^m outomfiomroiipily 8ft! 
to 90 films a year to ah average ofbetween 50 and 6ft 
films. This was the first time tiK iiKiustry: had ex- 

perieneced such a steep Ml reproduction* 


. It was in tee aftermath of the 1967 War, too, that the . 
Indian! film was introduced into tee local mar ket. True, 
one dr. two Indian .films had been screened- before that 
.date, the' most prominent of which was Afother India wiih 
tee' fabled; star Narjis, but it wasn't until Sangami fol- 
lowed -by Suraj, in '67 and '68 respectively, that matters 
took, a sudden turn towards tee sidvconfinenL Producers . 
and distribute rs were jolted awake. But before they ted 
time to say “chop chop" the kung-fu. karate rad martial 
arts fftm bad arrived from Hong Kong. 

' It was DHip Ktiraar in one theatre and Bruce Lee in the 
second. American distributors, wearied with what they 
conceived as an erratic and politically unstable market, 

- left an already- dwindling Middle-Eastern box-office to 

- go to hell. The Egyptian film- still suffering from post- 

Beirut syndrome, seemed to cave-m and collapse. Instead 
of fighting. ft out, -h opted for the "run to mama” option. • 
The government responded, and seeing her child asphyxi- 
ating from ah overdose of curry and soy sauce; came run- 
ning to tee rescue. ' ■ ■■ . • 

1 a hastily written “law” was passed, m the mid- 70s. 
stipulating that henceforth only Egyptian films would be 
screened during, bote Eids. But like all hastily written - 
laws vrite; hardly ‘any thought or research put into it, the 
plan to “save.the Egyptian film industry” was bound to 
backfire. ; . 

Eocal film producers and distributors were assured that 
whatever drivel they belched out, no matter the quality. 
..was' guaranteed screening, if at least for one week. Why 
one week I bear you ask? Becauseyet another hasty law 
was passed making it obligatory to show tee film “back 
home” first before exporting ft abroad, in this case mean- 
ing Sauidi- Arabia, the main market for Egyptian films. . 
Sadly this plan,! too, backfired because with tee advent of 
tee VCR smuggling films became, so to speak, a piece of 

cake! So while the film technically waited for some Eid 
or other to get official permission for export, every cor- 
ner grocery stall in Jeddah had the film on rental. In fact 
! -disdain of fats law became so widespread that producers. 

didn't even bother to screen tee film for a week. They 
" .lumped together seven, films and made a “new film fes- 
tival" in some God forsaken barn and ran every film for 
•' jiist oneway to get the export papers and have done with 

.-.And smug gling - also became an art form. The dis- 
tributors" sometimes didn't even bother to pay .for the 

■ smuggle d copy. -They inst demanded a preview of the 

■ film and as they sat through the solitary seance, their 

“man” in the pitgejfthm bo^ having bribed the 

projectionist* supply pirated reels three and four, and. af- 

•' terscreemng'&em, reels one and two and so on. Back 
home, the magic of video editing did the rest 
. This! led to an even faster shrinking market for films. 
The Saudis and Gulf distributors cut the going price by 
50 percent The: repercussions on the local film budget 
can be knagftied. But it wasn’t until tee launching of sal- 
. elStes teat foe industry was good and buried! These sat- 
ellites, by teen rotating the galaxies in their hundreds, 
beamed saturation coverage of new and old films. 

- : The old ffims were being sold off like salvation .army 



Eids past: Anwar Wagdi and Laila Mo wad 


surplus, literally for a couple of hundred pounds. The 
new ones, still tee same tired nonsense, were' being 
churned out at a much lower speed and with even lower 
budgets. The solution that was supposed to fly faster than 
a speeding bullet had ricocheted ngfat in the face of it’s 
shooter. In other words, the plan had backfired 
Now the net result was an Egyptian film with a run- 
away budget thanks to overhead costs and a star system 


which bad, incidentally, been 
created by the same distributors 
that were now refusing to buy the 
films because they were too ex- 
pensive. We also bad newly priv- 
atised theatres that had undergone 
major and expensive face lifts, 
and ted to recoup the costs of ren- 
ovation. We had an Arab dis- 
tribution system that simply wrote 
off first run films and opted for 
later and cheaper satellite screen- 
ings, and we had a movie-going 
audience that bad had it up to here 
with drivel, Indian and Hong 
Kong films included 
Enter the Hollywood monsters, 
tee new batch. 

By now Hollywood had per- 
fected computer graphics and spe- 
cial effects and ted found a dra- 
matic solution to the dilemma 
engendered by Stallone, Schwar- 
zenegger, Van Damme et al being 
unable to deliver lines in coherent 
English. So how fores our local 
films? Against all odds, quite 
nicely, thank you. 

Burgeoning costs led to the 
death of tee cheapy. A system has 
been created to rake in as much 
cash as possible in tee shortest 
span of time, hence the Holly- 
wood style saturation-screening 
patterns which are now followed 
(Adel Imam’s new film is running 
in 20 local theatres). 

Subject matter has also under- 
gone a drastic change. Films now 
discuss the once taboo subject of 
fundamentalism and tee social 
disturbances teat go along with ft. 
This Eid all the new films discuss 
the volatile, by Middle-Eastern 
standards, subject of sex, im- 
potency and the like. 

So there is something positive 
coming out of this quagmire. Ex- 
cept of course the white elephant 
known as “films of the EuT, 
which are supposed to cater a 
mostly male, mostly young, loud 
audience. But lest anyone lose tee point, Eid lasts for 
only four days, after which things quieten down and set- 
tle back to normality. . . 

And tee “Egyptian films only” law is being quietly ig- 
nored. silently consigned to tee trash can which is the ul- 
timate fate of any legislation teat is rushed and ill- 
conceived. Look at what films are actually on offer this 
Eid. And guess what. They are not all Egyptian. 




Upping the raunch factor 


The Eid is a period of 
festivities, of eating : 
out and going to the 
movies; And it is - • 
seen by many pro- 
ducers as the ideal 
time to release new . 
films. But what films? ; 
Al-Ahram Weekly ; 
finds out 


“Give ’em what they want" So md Louis B May- . 
er a man who knew more than mosr about what 
makes a box office hit So wbat^does tee audi- 
ence want? 

If tee filrm released mtee lastfcw years are any- 

thing to go fay this mass audience is deemed to 
want either comedy or action, preferably unto -mu- .- 
sic, definitely laced with sex. . . - . • - 

The four films that comprise this years tiaxe- . 
leases' do not depart from this usual iMttera. Tbqr 
all have a feiriy high .raunch factor, either m sub- 
ject matter or the inclusion of endless beach ana 
belly dancing sequences. 

Three of die four films count on their male leads 
to pull in tee crowds. Naturally enough, though, 
they include secondary roles for young actresses, ... 
tee accent being on their physical appearance rath- 

^ A^ont^-Asal (Sound Asleep) comes up with a . 
neat equation. Sexual impotence.^ it seems W^sug- 
gest, is a result of political disenfranchisement and . 
frustration. Wahid Hamed, scriptwriter and to . 
ducer of tee film, appears to be sec *““|? . 

the formula ofhis eaiha, nm^y si^r^ .. 

ism and Kebab. It, : 

Adel Imam, and was directed by Shoif Arafo. • ■ . 

In much flic same way Ahmed . 

lease Istaiaza (Lobsters) 
earlier box office stoxb. 
taste for exo-skeletel odes arag, both 

the same co-stan^.Ragbda «d 
is tee latter who is responsible for 
of “Lobsters". Fingers will be crossed teat d inight 
of "Crabs”, *<= 

which was, for an entire summer, inKcapable. Not 
SuTbrn Ahmed Zalti’s hairstyle m the film . 

A, youagstess sk hairdressers fbr the. kabom . 

'“uSiVe its fdlow cnistaoBni, 
the plot of Shakespeare's 

whid. has already be«ada^to AeE^gm. 
screen md television sever^ftme s.S o, wnors uire- 

oftbe 

Acco^g to y» Eid -audiCTce 

S cin^ is virerauy a 

bjs wOTtec^ui films of . 

SSiwws a-AMl.-Fil rgaa. 

use ^- 1 ? ingosable, 
whh (me teg name to - 

pull in the audiences. - - - 





The lileraiy worid seems to 
be preoccupied these days 
with the major issue of cop- ”T 
yright. In Europe and.,.. 
America, as well as here in 
Egypt, the problem is under 
discussion both by where . 

and governments. 

The copyright issue has al- ; 
ways been a bone of conten- ... 
tion not only between au- 
thors and publishers, but . . 
also between countries. I re- 
member the time when Rus- 
sian translations of Egyptian 
novels were published in the 
Soviet Union without the • 
permission of the author or . ! 
Egyptian publisher. An 
Egyptian novelist who dis- 
covered that one of bis - - 

books had met with that fete 

was offered a copyright fee .. . 
to be paid in rubles inside - 
the Soviet Union! 

Recently the GATT in- 
itiated various camp a i g n s " 
concerning the copyright of -. 
both books and audio-visual 
material Rules were laid - 
down and signatories to the 
agreement had to follow. It 
is interesting to note that die 
United States acceded to the ^ 
terms of the Berne Cooven- -- 
tion only in 1988 while Chi- 
na has only in tee very re- 
cent past agreed to them. 

Dining the last few . 
months the copyright issue ~ 
came up once again. This 
finw the discussion revolves 
around the principle, now an '' 
accepted one, that copyright • 
for artistic works endure for 
50 years after the creator’s 
death and after that no copy- “ 
right fee has to be paid. !' 
What has brought up this is- ■ 
sue, according to the West- 
ern press, is the European - • 
Union’s newly issued set of 
rules proposing, in lieu of 
the 50 year period, a period 
of 70 years. - • 

This new regulation, 
which would bring all Eu- 
ropean nations in line with 
tee German policy, would 
apply retrospectively to-, 
works in which copyright ’ 
had already been lost Un- 
der this regulation, ac- 
cording to tee British Daily .. 
Telegraph , creative works 
by writers who died between .. 
1925 and 1945 would return 
to copyright This idcludes , t 
such writers as D H Law- - 
rence, James Joyce, Rud- 
yard Kipling, Thomas Hardy 
and Virginia Wool^ to name ■ 
but a few. 

While some copyright 
owners and publishers are 
happy to have an - extra 20 * ' 
years of revenue, other peo- • 
pie will certainly suffer. ;.. 
Non-payment of copyright 
is what makes ft possible fbr 
publishers to issue cheap - 
editions and hence to target ; 
a wider readership. 

With the Copyright Tri- 
bunal busy with all kinds of . 
court cases that have been— 
brought up to ft for arbitra- , 
tion, ft is not unlikely that ■ 
this copyright issue may 
well be one of tee topics dis- . 
cussed in the seminars of the j 
forthcoming Cairo Inter- 


national Book Fair. 


Mursi Saad El-Din 


Cinema Diana could have chosen from 
hides this Eid; starring Adel Imam, Ahmed ^aki, 
, Nur El-Sherif ftf Fifi Abdtw. 

- Abdou’$.Velncl^ d/-GAqgor : (Tbe Gypsies), was 
w written- by Magda Khairallte, tvbo made her name 
* -- - fam critic t writing caustically about pro- 


as l iurn uiinif niuuig -nar — j — — — r- 

' Auctions teat Tdied on, belly dancers and muscle- 
; bound^ ' 'heroes ^ ^ ior^.te'eif'. appeal.’ Yet here she is, 
j.scdpting a fikn.for teat!te3yenne of bdlyrdmicas, 
Jufi Abdou, accompanied m celluloid, outing by 

: ?E1-Stohat . Mabroi^; tee ihtemationaF body-, 
■ .-budding champion. ,• 


The period between the end of tee Can® Film 
Festival and tee Eid has-been a dry one for Cairo s 
cinemas.' Many of them have been looking forward 
to the Eid to break' this desultmy patch, especially 
those ear-marked for. the Adel Imam release. Such 
is die actor’s popularity that over 20 theatres will 
be premiering his film, many of them booked the 
(i ay s hopring began. It is perinqis this blanket cover- 
age of Al-Nom Fil-Asal teat explains why only 
three other films are competing in this year s Eiu 
stakes. Producers who had films ready over a year 
and a half ago never really got die chance to re- 


serve a decent movie theatre- for the release. Kham 
Bishara, whose film was scheduled to be released 
in the Eid could find no theatre to screen Jsharat 
Morour — "Traffic Light”, winner of tee silver 
pyramid at the 19th Cairo Film Festival. It is un- 
likely teat he was the only director to find himself 
in this position. . 

But according to El-Alfi it is all a matter of sup- 
ply and demand; an Adel Imam film is in great de- 
mand and therefore receives blanket exposure. 

“As soon as I have the chance to show a new 
Adel Imam film I jump at the opportunity. His 


films cover production expenses in only 
four or five days which means the movie 
theatre will certainly make excellent prof- 
its,” he states. 

Despite Imam’s superstar status, how- 
ever, Noureddin Mohamed, manager of 
Lido film theatre, insists: “As for as I am 
concerned, Al-Nom Fil-Asal would 
present a problem fbr me: it is rated for 
adults only. Inevitably, this will reduce 
tee number of viewers. The screenings 
will be supervised by a member of the 
censorship bureau. The presence of a sinr, 
gle child could cause huge problems for- 
me which is why I refused to show the 
Adel Imam film.” 

“The foct that my film is certified for 
adults eliminates any problems with chil- 
dren in tee Eid. Children will simply not 
be able to waicb it either during tee Eid or 
on any other day. The theme of the film 
would be too difficult for anyone under 16 
to grasp,” comments Wahid Hamed. 

Families, then, could not go and see 
what looks like tee feast’s blockbuster to- 
gether even if they wanted too. But would 
they want to? 

For several years now families seem to- 
have boycotted movie theatres dining the 
Eid, preferring to delay their viewing until 
the feast is over, or even until the film be** 
comes available on video. “While young- 
sters and ™ nri| ' g l workers crowd the film 
theatres, famili es opt fbr amusement parity 
anri restaurants,” confirms Mohamed. 

But the Eid, after all, lasts telly four 
days. The real test of success comes after 
the feast, when it becomes clear which 
filmg retain their drawing power. Adel El- 
A’sar, 'director of AI-Horoub lla Al-. 
Qemma (Escape To The Top) insists that 
mere is no such thing as an Eid film. 

“My film is a political film, as for as- 
could be from tee stereotype of the com- 
mercial Eid film. If it sucraxls, it will suc- 
ceed on its own merits not baa use of its 
release date." 

Al-Horoub Ha AI-Qemma stars Nour El- 
Sherif, who despite receiving two best ao. 
tor awards over the past two years, has 
found ft difficult to repeat the box-office successes- 
that regularly punctuated his early career. Every, 
teie hopes this latest film will made the turnaround. 
But should El-Sherif be upset if tee first four days^ 
takings are not as high as expected. Not nec- 
essarily, thmk-s Adel El-A’sar, who explains that 
the release of big productions has to be planned 
very carefully. No producer, after all, is likely to be 
content with the profits of just four days. 


Compiled by Mohamed EbAssiouti 
Ingy EbKashefand Haiti Mustafa 
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1 0 Book Fair 


Blurred identities 


AI-Ahram Weekly speaks, with Sarnir Sartiaiy head of 
Egyptian Book Organisation, and other leading players in tpe po- 
lishing industry, about their hopes and fears for this year’s, boo* taif 


Though it is over a quarter of a century 
old, the Cairo International Book Fair, 
1 that annual mega-event, continues to suf- 
fer from an amorphous definition, en- 
gendering problems to which the forth- 
coming 28th round (24 February-3 
March) is heir. Is it primarily a 'cultural 
festival — with its seminars by celebrity 
intellectuals, poetry readings, and cultural 
cafe programme? Or is it a giant book 
market? Is it a regional Arab event or an 
' international one, writ large in the diaries 
of publishers from Sydney to New York? 

Although the fair proclaims itself as 
“international". the international publish- 
ers to which it has played host in recent 
years have been predominantly those of 
textbooks, though it remains a landmark 
on the Arab front This year, however, 
there has been considerable anxiety that 
the participation of international publish- 
ers will dwindle further with the post- 
ponement of the fair from early January 
to late Februazy. Officially the fair was 
postponed due to economic reasons re- 
lated to Ramadan, though die decision is 
rumoured to have been dictated by secur- 
ity considerations in the wake of the par- 
‘ liamentary elections. 

With die rescheduling, not only is the 
fair to last for only 10 days instead of the 
two weeks of previous years, but it will 


not open to the public until after the Eid 
(feast). Many feel that such timing bodes 
ill since potential fair-goers are likely, af- 
ter the expense of the holiday, to have lit- 
tle spare cash. But if the rescheduling has 
left a mark on the international reputation 
of the fair, to what extent has it affected 
local book sales prior to the fair? Ac- 
cording to Rawia Abdel-Azim of Dar 
Sina Lil-Nasbr, “traditionally, starting 
from November, book sales drop as pub- 
lishers leave books in storage. So the 
postponement will have affected sales". 

On the eve of the event, however, Sa- 
mir Sarhan, bead of the state-run pub- 
lishing house the General Egyptian Book 
Organisation (GEBO), under whose aus- 
pices die fair is held, feels confident 
about the 28th round. 

“Initially there was a state of confusion, 
naturally. Some of the foreign publishers 
had other commitments scheduled for the 
period to which we had postponed, but 
they were very understanding about die 
circumstances of Egypt and the Arab 
world during Ramadan, and things are 
now back to normal and they are all par- 
ticipating," asserts Sarhan. In terms of its 
scope, the fair, in Sarhan’s opinion “is of 
course the biggest book fair in the Arab 
world, and that includes the level of inter- 
national participation.*’ He endorses this 


assertion with figures: out of the 2,400 
publishers participating this year. 1.700 
are international publishing houses — ev- 
idence, he finds “of International interest 
in the fair and in Cairo as a cultural me- 
tropolis”. 

As for local publishers, the fair presents 
an annual surcease from the chronic prob- 
lems of the publishing industry in Egypt 
— high production costs, bad dis- 
tribution, a general public whose standard 
of living is such that books are considered 
a luxury item. Both Abdel-Azim of Dar 
Sina Lil-Nashr, and Hosni Sul atm an, 
owner of Dar Sbarqiyat, testify to the dif- 
ficulty of distribution outside Cairo, in the 
so-called provinces. 

“The fair offers access to customers 
from the provinces where there are hardly 
any distribution outlets. Those that do ex- 
ist are in any case reluctant to risk distrib- 
uting the land of books we publish — 
they say: 1 don't want my kiosk tb be 
burned down,” comments Abdel -Azijn. 
Dar Sina Lil-Nashr, then, which has spe- 
cialised in publishing polemical, con- 
troversial studies with an anti-Islamist 
bent by such authors as the late Farag 
Foda, Nasr Harned Abu Zeid and Sayed 
El-Qimani, views the fair as a way to con- 
tact customers whose local outlets would 
not stock its publications. But inadequate 


distribution networks. do not effect just 
controversial texts. 

Suiaiman, founder and owner of Dar 
Sbarqiyat which since its inception In 
199.1 has become the foremost publisher 
of distinguished literacy works by authors 
across the generations, with a. policy to- 
wards encouraging young writers, has an 
equally difficult time selling his house's 
products. 

“As for distribution outside Gairo,” he . 
comments, “I did. a field survey in Da- , 
mietta. There was. one small bookshop La- 
the downtown area — but then bow many 
millions live in Damietta? A city Eke 
Tanta has no big bookshop. As for Alex- 
andria, with its five million cohabitants, it . 
has only a handful of bookshops. Even 
Cairo, with a population twice that of 
Sweden, has alarmingly few outlets given 
the potential size of the market." Be- 
lieving in the importance of production 
standards involving costs “that we cannot . 
demand that the reader cavers" comments 
Suiaiman, Sharqiyat now prints 1000 cop- 
ies of every new book, as opposed to the 
2000 copies with which it started out 

Dar Sina ' Lil-Nashr has witnessed a 
drop in its annual publications. “In 1993 
Dar Sina published 34 books, in 1994 we 
published 20 and in 1995, 18," comments 
Abdel-Azim. She laments the absence of 


district public libraries and would like to 
see thi Ministry, of Culture sponsoring a 
policy of propagating them. 

W ithin this g ener yl context of malaise 
in the book trade the fair; .winch offers 
discounts on books, is in the words of Su- 

iwira^m, “a rare encounter. It brings to- 
gether the greatest possible number of 
people from ail sectors of society, re- 
gardless of age." ; . 

Ibrahim El-MoaDnn, ofAJ-Sbqrouq, the 
largest private publishing, firm.’ in Egypt, 
and currently head ofTheUnion for. Arab 
Publishers, reels fotothto toone bonus of 
the nature of this regional fair. 

“Book fiurs abroad are a trade event, a 
professional meeting between pu bl ishers , , 
distributors and authors,, whereas in foe 
Arab world they are open to the public,, 
embracing two functions.”. - ■ 

For Abdel-Azim foe fair works as an 
occasion to touch .base with Arab dis- 
tributors. Bid to : what extent does foe 
event allow publisher to study reading 
patterns of foe general public? ■ 


For Al-Shorouq foe fair yields valuable 
information on “foe response to particular 
authors, subjects and to foe actual -design 
of books", declares El-Moallim. It . is a 
function that, asserts Abdel-Azun, does 
not affect Dm Sina. Lil-Nashr “gryeti its 
clear-cut policies and v specialisations". 


: • While the.’ priorities of Dar Sharqiyat are 
non-ccupmercial, . literary oms that are 
. thus likewise unlikely to be affected by 
what sells, Suiaiman doubts whether any 
.such information on- reading ^ patterns can 
be obtained through foe feir. ‘Tfhere arc 
- no statistics that can be yielded. It fe only 
from public libraries that one can ; get 
clues as to whether a. particular author is 
'sought. Tilings happen more by. sixth 
. sense,” be says.. ■ ' . 

After .foe capital, the book fair moves 
■ to Alexandria where foe perennial com- 
> plain * [g. foat .what is exhibited, there is 
~~ merely old stock 'that has' not sold ia Cai- 
ro, whether at foe fair or in bradcsbops, 
.. with only, a fiactioa of foe foreign titles 
displayed at the Cairo event figuring on 
the shelves. . But- -does GEBO ac- 
knowledge and seek to. address th is- short- 
coming?- - - . 

-..■“On the /contrary,” ' says Sarhan, “at 
times we even include tides that have not 
been released at the Cairo fair • — : par- 
. . ocularly foreign ones. But . of course foe 
'■ Alexandria fair is on a smaller scale. Tire 
circle of mtenrattooaj participation . re- 
cedes. Foreign publishers content them- 
selves with foe Cairo fair then leave. . We 
take r e presenta tive samples from foreign 
and Egsqjtian pobtisfaing bouses to Alex- 
. andria.” ’ 



All those young men and women who chase after 
you at every book fair insisting thar you buy their 
E n glish language tapes have actually succeeded, 
over the past few years, in persuading parents 
that audio visual tapes and cassettes actually will 
encourage children to read. The ‘Muzzy’ series 
for children is to be found in foe majority of 
upper-middle class households. Its success has 
encouraged many publishing bouses to cash in on' 
the market Dar Al-Shorouq has already launched 
its own series of English language teaching prod- 
ucts, while others lode set to launch themselves 
into this potentially lucrative area. Yet critics 
wbo have monitored die new trend warn that 
shifting to video production will only turn chil- 
dren off books. 

Ibrahim El-Moallim, owner of Dar Al-Shorouq, 
takes issue with such a pessimistic prognosis. The 
most painless way to teach children a language, 
he insists, is to provide them with an attractive 
product that will encourage attentive listening be- 
cause it is enjoyable. “I don't see how that could 
affect the children’s reading. Learning a language 
is, after all, totally different from reading a 
book.” 

But Sonallah Ibrahim, novelist and author 
of occasional children's books, argues that 
for foe past ten years video tapes and the oth- 
er high-tech products aimed at children have 


virtually replaced books. 

“I haven't monitored any development in chil- 
dren’s books published lately, though certainly, in 
comparison with the seventies and early eighties, 
when hundreds of titles were produced — both fic- 
tion and non-fiction — the picture seems bleak." 

Ibrahim relates the downswing to international 
conditions. Much children’s publishing was fi- 
nanced by Arab capital, says Ibrahim. “But this 
changed after the Gulf War. Both Kuwait and Iraq 
virtually bankrupted themselves because of the war 
and one of foe casualties of the financial fall-out 
was the market for children’s literature." 

Ibrahim also sees dements of foe rot that has be- 
set children's literature as being rooted in the open 
door policy that detrimentally affected children’s 
literature from the mid eighties onwards. 

“There was a sort of foreign invasion that af- 
flicted children’s publishing bouses, and acted to 
shift everybody’s attention to audio-visual prod- 
ucts.” The main problem, Ibrahim believes, lies in 
the fact that all the cartoons and high-tech products 
are either translated or spoken in a foreign lan- 
guage. 

“It is a real setback," he says, “that foe im- 
portance of the Arabic language is being so under- 
estimated." 

Hasnaa Meqdashi, general manager of Dar Al- 
Fata Al-Arabi children's publishing house, does 


Above: an illustration from foe Arabic-Enghsh edltioa of Seidel Prokofiev’s Peter and the Wolf (US-Mid-East Ferformlng Arts CmmdJ 
1995). fflnstrated by Maddaine Toth, it is translated hi to Arabic by NazOt Girgb who akonarirates foestbiy on foe accompanying yp r ;.■• 


not share Ibrahim's views. 

“We should dearly like to break into the audio- 
visual market, as was stated in our founding policy 
paper, though unfortunately at foe moment we lack 
foe necessary financial backing." And while she 
would concede that TV and videos have distracted 
children from pursuing the written word, they can 
also serve as a medium to attract children back to 
books. ■ ► ' 

“In some Western countries, such as Germany, 
videos and tapes have been used to retrain children 
to read There is no reason why that should not hap- 
pen here.” 

Meqdashi concedes that Arab publishers suffered 
a great setback after foe Gulf War. Both Kuwait and 
Iraq had furnished large markets for children's pub- 
lishing. Now those markets have disappeared The 
Algerian market, too, has shrunk over foe last five 
years. At foe end of the eighties, when foe govern- 


ment was pursuing a policy of Arabisation, huge or- 
ders were placed for' books. Now, according to 
Meqdashi, those orders have all but dried up. 

El-Moafiim, on the other hand, attributes stagnation 
m foe demand fm children's titles to other factors. ' 

’There are, simply, no writers for children,” he 
said “Those authors who. do attempt to write forthe 
young seem to think that they can get away with 
simplifying their stories, which is outrageous.” ... 

Dar AT-Fata, which has specialised in producing 
books for young peopte up to foe age of 16, has not v 
launched a new .title since 1994. At foe book fair 
they will be promoting a back-list that comprises 
some 250 tides.. 

So is there a crisis in children’s publishing? 

The chairman of Dar Al-Sborouq is certainly pes- 
simistic about foe prospects for tins year’s bode 
feir, if only because of foe confusion over sched-. 
uling. “The dates changed four times. Now it is 


opening immediately after -the feast, post- 
Ramadan and post-school’ vacations. We not 
expecting much.” •• . : • - - ' ■ ' 

- EI-Moallim has a right to sound disappointed, 

- since Dar H-SbcnOuq is entering tint book fair 
with 40 new titles'to promote, including a series 
targeting tccnageiSL. - 

The 1 5 Dar Al-Shorouq Alghaz (Mysteries) 
are written by Mahmoud Kassemand illustrated 
fry Abdef-Al. They have deliberately avoided the 
heritage based stories with their steess on identity 
that so often passas literature for this age group. 
The series, at LEI .50 per volume, is certainly 
priced so as to be affordable tp.youqg buyers, 
who know tbey-can easily acquire the whole se- 
ries for no more than LE 20. But wifi the' tides 
move at this year’s boot fttir. The question per- 
sists: how riraity chUdrch wifi 'skip school to 
browse through whal is. on offed? 
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28th Cairo International Book Fair: seminar programme 


Programme of Main 
Seminars: 

Venue: Qa 'at Al-Mu 'tamarat and 
■ " Saraya Al-Istilhmar 

Sat 24 
I -3 pm 

Theme: Us vis- S- vis the world: a dis- 
1 cussion of Sayed Yassin’s Al-Wa'ye 
Al-Tarikhi Wai-Thawra Al-Qcrwnia 
u (Historical Consciousness and Global 
Revolution) 

Abdel-Moneim TaDima, Gabcr As- 
four and 'Alie El-Din Hiial debate 
' the weak with the author 
3-5 pm 

Theme: Communication and mass 
. -media in Egypt 

Participants: Haxndi Zaqzouq, Amin 
Bassyuni, Mohamed El-Gohari and 

- Lurfi El-KhoU 
5-7pm 

- Open forum with Minister of Culture 
Farouk Hosni 

7-3 pm 

..Testimonies and experiences: an ad- 

- dress by Minister of New Develop- 
. ment Communities, Mohamed Ib- 
rahim Sui aiman 

• 8pm 

Poetry reading 

- Guest of honour: Abdei-Wahab Ai- 
Bayati (Iraq). Participants: Farouk 
Shousba, Hassan Telib. Mohamed 
Saleh, Al-Samah Abdullah. Walid 
Munir, Samir Abdel-Baqi and Abdel- 

■ Latif Abdel -Hakim 

.Shu 25 
Ilam-lpm 

Author and work s eminar 
Hukouma Madania Am Dinia (A 
Civil or Theocratic State) 

Author Abdel-Sattar El-Tawila dis- 
cusses his book with Abdel-Qadir 
Sbubaib, Antoine Samir and Atoned 
Sofa hi Mansour- 
I-3pm 

Theme: Scientific planning for the 
future 

Participants: Hcba Handoussa, An- 
war Abdel- Malik, Hisham El-Sberif. 
Mona Makram Ebaid, Milsd Hanna 


and Salah Fadl . Opei 

3-5pm ism ] 

Theme: The intelligentsia and the 7-3p 

state Testi 

Participants: Gaber Asfour, Yassin by fi 

Scragcddin. Abdel-Azim Ramadan, Tata' 

Fathi Ghanem, Ahmed Abdd-Mocti 8pm 

Hegazi, Khaled Mobieddin, Saa- Poes 

deddin Wahba and Mohamed Enani Gucj 

5-7pm Al< 

Open forum wife Osama El-Baz rierp: 

7 -8pm Suwi 

Testimonies and experiences: 

an address by chairman of the 

board of Dar Al-Tahrir and ed- 
. itor-m-chicf of the voice of the 
ruling National Democratic 
Party’s Mayo (May), Samir 

Ragab 
8pm 

Poetry reading 

Guest of honour Mohamed Al- 
Faitouri (Sudan). Participants: 

Ahmed Abdei-Moeti Hegazi, 

Ahmed Taiznour, Badr Tewfik. 

Mohamed EJ-Shahaat, Mo- . c , 
hamed Mahnm Ei-Sayed, Nas- “^. aI J i S f bri 
sar Abdullah and Garaal Bekhit ^ lxiaUab 


Open forum with Minister of Tour- 
ism Mamdouh EI-Beltagui 
7-3pm 

Testimonies and experiences: address 
by Minister of Economy Nawal 0- 
Tatawi 


Poetry reading 

Guest of honour: Hassan Abdullah 
Al-Qurashi (Saudi Arabia). Par- 
ticipants: Farouk Gouweida, Ahmed 
Suweilam, Mohamed Farid Abu 


mis, Mahmoud Abdel-Aziz and EI- 
Sayed EJeiwa 
5-7 pm 

Open forum with Minister of Health 

Ismail Sallamn 

7-8pm 

Testimonies and experiences: address 

by Adel Imam 

8pm 

Poetry reading 

Guest of honour Saadi Yousscf 
(Iraq). Participants: Abdd-Rahman 


tiooHussem Kama] Bahaeddin 
7-8pm ■ 

Testimonies and experiences: address 
by Ams Mansour 

Spirt , 

Poetry reading ' 

Giiest of honour Samib Al-Qassem 
(Palestine). Participants: Mohamed 
Fl-T uhami forahmx Issa. Ramadan 
Abdel-* Alim, Ismail ,’Aqab, Abdel- 
Qadir Hcmeida. I man’ Bakri .and 
Maged Yousscf - // 


Rayan ' ... - - 

7pm ■. . . • * 

A musical interlude' •' 

, Mon 26 *• 

U am- 1 pm - 

Open ttiscusskm with Emile HabibL 
Moderator HalaEl-Badri 
I-3pm 1 ^ 

Alain Nadan discusses his Archebbeie 
Du Zero (Arabic translation, 'Abaaai. . 
Al-Sifr ) wifo Edwar EWChsrm- and 
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Mon 26 
llam-lpm 

Author and work seminar 

Al-Fikr AI-’Arabi Ala Masharif Al- 
Qam At-Wahid IVa Al- 'Ishrin (Arab 
Thought on Che Threshold of the 2 1st 
Century) 

Author Mahmoud Amin El- ’Alim dis- 
cusses his book with Fouad Zakaria, 
Murad Wahba, Mohamed El-Say cd 
Said, Khalil Abdd-Kcrim. Ibrahim 
Fathi and Salah Fadl 
/ -3pm 

Theme: The role played by science in 
working towards foe future 
Participants: Samir Hanna, Mohamed 
El-Gohari, Ahmed Shawld, Sobhi Ab- 
del-Halrim and Mohamed Sharaf 
3-5pm 

Theme: Towards a new Arab cultural 
system 

Participants: Suiaiman ' EI-Askari. 

Emile ■ Habibi. Mobieddin El- 
L a z j qa n i, Samib AJ-Qassim, Ghali 
Shukri, Sayed Yassin. Mohamed Ba- 
nda, Samcfa Karim and Gaber Asfour 
5-7pm 


Se da. Said Abdci- Rahman. Mo- 
hamed Fabmi. Kama] Nash’st and 
Nazih Kheir 

Taes 27 
llam-lpm 

Author and work seminar 

Al-lskan Wa Al-Sivassa (Housing and 

Politics) 

Author Mllad Hanna discusses his 
book with Abdel-Baqi Ibrahim, Ab- 
dullah Abdel-Aziz, Abu Zcid Ragch. 
Hussein Fayck Sabour and Ismail Sa- 
fari Abdallah 

l -3pm 

Theme: How to become an ASEAN 
tiger 

Participants: Ali Hebeish. Youssef 
Boutros Ghali. Mahmoud Mdramcd 
Mahmoud and Ibrahim Kamel 
3-5pm 

Theme: Egypt and the Middle- 
Eastern Economic Summit Confer- 
ence 

Participants: lhab So row, Adel Ha- 
mouda, Mahmoud EI-Moraghi. Mo- 
hamed Shafik, Mohamed Farid Kha- 


El-Abooudi, Ahmed El-Shahawi, 
Mohamed Bugbcfedi, Mohamed Afifi 
Mattar and Gamal El-Sha'ir 

Wed 28 
llam-lpm 

Author and work seminar 
A ' maal Tashkil'ya (Plastic Arts) 
Author Farouk Hosni discusses his 
book with Mohieddifl EI-Labbad. Ah- 
med Hiial and Samir Gbarib 
1-3 

Theme; Population and housing: the 
problematic of the future 
Participants: MOad Hanna, Has- 
sabailah El-Kafrawi, Maher Mahrau, 
Hamed Ammar, Mahfouz El-Aosari 
and Sobhi Abdel-Hakiro 
3-5 

Theme: Terrorism and funda- 

mentalism, globally and locally 
Participants: Raouf El-Minawi, Rifaat 
El-Said. Mohamed Deb we, Mohamed 
Umara, HI -Sayed Afadd-RaouC Mo- 
hamed Salmfiwy and Ghali Shukri 
5-7pm 

Open forum with Minister of Educa- 


Programmo of Cultural 
Cate Seminars 

Venue: Cuttural Caff tent, dose to Ez- 
bekiya second-hand book vendors 

Son 25 . . 

l-3pm 

A discussion, about banned heritage 
books. Participants: Ahmed Mursi, Ah- 
dd-Hamid Hswwas, Hassan Telib and 
Yoossri El-Azab. Moderator: Abdei- 
AzizRifaat 

3-5pm 

A discussion about Marina Stagb's re- 
cently translated The Limit of Freedom 
of Expression (Huddud Hurriat 41- 
Ta'bir). Participants: Salah Fadl and 
I tidal Othman. Moderator: Abdel-Aziz 

Mouwafi 

5-7pm 

A discuaioo of 'ammia (cdHoquiai) 
poetry to Egypt. Participants: Samir 
Abdd-Baqi. Maged Youssef, Masoud 
Shouman, Mahmoud EI-Hatowani, Ta- 
rek Hasbexn, Farouk Ahdet-Wshab and 
Youssri Hassan. Moderator: Amgad 


' AMd-Saiunan Adel' 

EI-Abnondl Imam.; 

Cafoerine Faria. Moderator May El- ~ 
Tdmissam ; .' ' 

3-5 pm -> ' 

A discussion ofAlaa Kha Jed’s Khuiout ' 
Al-Da'f (Points of Weakness). Par- 
ticipants: Ahmed Abu Zeid and Hods - 
Hussein. Moderator:;' Ibrahim Abdel- < 
Meguki 

S-7pm ' y. . 

Open discussion with Iraqi poet Abdel- 
Wahab Al^BayatL Moderator: Walid '• 
Mounto , ‘ “ 

7pm ' 

A musical interlude ’ - i." 

Toes 27 ; ". , r ' :• 

llam-lpm 

Mustafe Zikri discusses his “Exercises 
to the .Paranfotofoal Seaterue’'. wife . 
Muntasrir El-Qafesh. Modoamm Ka- , 
‘rim Abdei-Salairi . / 

■ l-3pm .. '.- 

A discussion of Abdel-Rahnwn Abu 
OuF s Qtra ’a FI ifWBmwya AJ- ’Arabia ■■ 
(Readings • hi Arab . Fiction). Par- 
tidpants; Shukri Ayyad and Sayed H>- - 
rahmL Mo dera tor : Magdi Tewfik. •' 


3-5pm. 

An open <Escusskm of Iqbal Baraka’s 
fiction. Participants: Fatsna Moussa 
and Fawzia Mahran. Moderator Nora 
Amin . 

. 5-7pm ■ 

: Open discussion with Palestinian poet 
Mahmoud Darwish. Moderator: Ib- 
rahimAbdel-Meguid 
; 7pm " 

‘ A musical toted ode 

. Wed '2fi- ' _ 

Jlam-lpm 1 

Open discusion with Iraqi poet Saadi 
Youssef. Moderator. Hehni Salem 
l -3pm '■ 

. A discussion of Mohamed Saleh's 
poetiy coQection Stryrf -Al-Fartuhat 
(Catching Bmterfties). Participants: 
Gaber Asfour, Ferial Ghazoul and lb- 
zahtor FatfaL . Moderator Ihrahim 
Daoud . 

£-5pm 

A discussion about culture in Kuwait 
- with Suiaiman Al-’Askari. . Mod era tor : 
Ibrahim Abdel-Meguid 
. 5-7pm 

.A dscusstqn about Mohamed SaJ- 
mawy’s Al-Canzir (The Chain). Par- 
tiejpants: -Nehad Selaiha and -Hoda 
Wasfi. Moderator Nora Amin : . . 
7pm ■ • • 

A musical huerlude 

Programme of^ Youth ' 

Creativity ^amiRars 

Venue: Saraya Al-lskan 7 ' ' 

Sun 25. . : 

First session: 

llam-lpm 

A discussitai.'hy Nora Amm, AmaI 
Kamal and May H-Telinissani of foe 
tm^e of the bocto to women’s writ- 
ing; texts under discussion by Rama 
Kballa^ Miral Q-TahhawL Hoda 
Hussein, Ibtibal Salem and Bahiga 
nusKin 

For rest of programme af Youth Cna- 
t^jamnars. coruact organisers. 
Ait information is . correct at time of 
going to press. 
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A! -Ah rami A Diwan of contemporary life 


£?? de . Nav ?t.3 w F f eo< * explorer, via- 

rted Egypt m 1848. His memoirs of this 
voyage are recorded in his Visit to Ote Bast. 
published in Paris in 1869 over 20 years 
la te r. . 

Ono portion of his book is devoted to 
Egyptian wedding ceremonies. His account 
oownot vary greatly firm that of M. tie 
Chabrol, one of the scholars attached to lhe 
5“ expedition, in his Description 
a£®pre which had appeared 50 years pre- 

DeNerval describes the ritual. 'in which 
to bride is taken to the bath-house, by her 
fnends. He then describes die traditional 
wedding procession: a train of dancers, mu- 
sicians and singers, then torch bearers, a 
cortex of slaves escorting the bride, the 
bridesmaids and other women. The women 
would wear long gowns, and lhe bride, a 
gown of cashmere. The processiaa -would- 
proceed slowly and with great pomp, as 
“the guests (tank a curious, sweet red- 
coloured drink”, by which de Nerval meant 
the famous Egyptian sherbet. 

Kfly years fatter, at the end of the J 9th 
century, die wedding rituals had changed. 
This time, however, it was not a European 
traveller who described than. Rather, . it 
was Al-Ahram, and not in a single chapter, • 
but in successive diffused over, 

many issues of the newspaper. Together, 
they comprise a vivid portrait of one of the 
most important aspects of Egyptian social 
life in that epoch. 

The enormous influx of fo rei gners during 
this period, particularly Europ eans from the 
north of the Mediterranean basin and .Leb-. 
anese and Syrians to the east, would have 
the greatest impact on the nuptial ‘cer- 
emony. The. relative affluence . of. these 
communities would naturally inspire a de- 
gree of emulation , at least amongtbe newly 
rising social classes in the country. These 
were notably the agrarian aristocracy of 
largely Turkish origin as well as the grow- 
ing effendi class of government officials 
who had moved up through an 
system geared to produce the cadres for a 
large and modern administration. : ' 

Also to hove a great impact on social cus- '- 
tom, were die developments in communica- 
tions technology that would open Egyptian 
society to die west The national press — 
via the Rentas and Havas, wire sendees 
played a fundamental role m transmitting 
aspects of European culture. The feet that 
Al-Ahramv/as based in Alexandria, a port 
city wfthitsfmger on the pulse of that mnl- 
tiferious world bordering the Med- 
iterranean, and that the newspaper had a 
permanent repre se ntati ve in Cairo io cover 
toe political mid social developments in toe 
capital, combine to make it toe. most ar- 
ticulate mouthpiece of a changing society. 
Wedding customs , were one manifestation , 
of that change. . 

One of toe few times that Al-Ahram fea- - 
hired a foreign .wedding was on the occa- 
sion of toe .marriage of toe danghtcr of one 
of Ateximdna's most prominent foreign 
families. On 30 December, 2889j at 3pm ott . 
Nahi Daniel Street, “Celine de Menadbe 
was betrothed to toe honourable Baron Fe- 
1 k de Mraacbe, before a tegc audience of 
foreign ^ _ 


Al-Ahram. 

it was foreigners who mtrodueed the cus- 
tom (tf condtStiflg the wedding ceremony 
in a place of worship, in this case in a 
church. Afterwards they would bold a re- 
ception at home, as fee remainder of toe 
• above news item tells us: ‘‘At4{Hxi, the Bar- 
oness de Menache hosted a reception in her 
. borne situated on Bab Shan? Street, in 

- which toe entertained,, in refitted elegance 
and comfort, a large crowd I of well-wishers 
of every class and race.” '. 

.. Even here, ft is interesting to note, in- 
termarriage among kin was as prevalent as 
it was among Egyptians. The reasons, how- 
ever, were probably different. The foreign 
communities were much smaller, limiting 
-toe available choices within toe same eth- 
nic or religious community. It . would have 
been, of course, quite out of the ordinary to 
marry outadc aifsuch affiliations. 

. Given fee Levantine origins of fee news- 
paper’s founders, it is not surprising to find 
numerous hems covering toe . of 

. members of toe Syrian and Lebanese com- 
munities in Egypt Here we offer three 
. from around the country. . 

The first is from the Nile Delta city of 
T an t a . aimouncmg; “The wedding celebra- 
tions of Mademoiselle Leone de Bouton to 
‘ the distinguished scholar,' Monsieur 
■ Jacques Helen, to which.a great number of 
dignitaries and notables are invited, will 
take place this evening is the home of M. 
Joseph Hetou the father of the groom. We, 
wish them, happiness and prosperity.” 

From Alexandria, on 5 December 1889, 
Al-Ahrom gives special coverage -to die 
marriage of one of its own: “The eminent 
Bichara Taqla, die editor-in-chief of Al- 
Ahram in Alexandria to Betsy Kobaya the 
daughter of toe. late Naamat'albh Kobaya.” 
The newspaper continues, “The cer- 
emonies, which took place in Sl Nicolas de 
.Mer Roman Catholic Church, Were con- 
ducted by Father EUCbouri Phillips Ab- 
douh. . the. patriarchal representative. 
Among those present were numerous not- 
ables from Marseilles who have come to 
Alexandria to toe ceremonies, dem- 
onstrating ibe high esteem the groom has in 
toeir hearts” The bride's' family hailed 
.from Marseilles and ft ap pe ar ed. that Bi- 

- chara Taqla had met her (biting one of his 
European tours. One assumes that the wed- 
ding cdebratkms were similar to those held 

- in France. ■ 

The third item, from Cairo, has a more 
' official- ring. The wedding of “His Ex- 
: cellency, Constantin Bey Qftta, secretary of 
toe council of it i miq^ to Her Ladyship 
Bxahamsba”, was enveloped in all toe 
pomp and ceremony that surrounds, high of- 
fice. Guests included “toeir excellencies, 
.die ministers and depoty'inxnisters, the ven- ■ 
erable Sheikh Hassouna El-Nawawi and 
senior officials, dietaries and notables of 
every nationality.” Cererrwnies took place 
-^n a luxurious pavihou, where spectators 
could view toe noble marital couple” and 
prayers were led by “Ins eminence Bishop 
AJ-Matran Atimas ios Naser who had trav- 
elled from Alexandria especially for this 
occasion.” A lavish buffet, “inaugurated by 
their excellencies, the ministers »nH then 
sampled bytoe qjher guests^” jyas.followed 



century. WHfi an 

influx of foreigners setting the pace, the festivities 
changed, particularly among two new social classes — 
the agrarian aristocracy and the effendi class of govern- 
ment officials and other white-collar employees, in this 
instalment of his glimpses of Egyptian life through the 
eyes of Al-Ahram , Dr Yunan Labrb Rizq reviews in 
vivid detail how marriages were celebrated. He de- 
scribes an exceptional case — the nuptials of a reigning 
khedive, whose spouse gave birth to his first child one 
week before the wedding 


by “the illustrious bud of verse and song. 
Sheikh Yousef El-Manilawi, who delighted 
the ear and moved the heart with pearls of 
his music.” 

Naturally, marriages in the royal family 
would occasion for more expansive jour- 
nalistic fanfare. In the case of tile marriage 
of tiie Khedive Abbas Helmy in 1895, how- 
ever, Al-Ahram was obliged to be a little re- 
■ served. It was 40 years later that toe reason 
for this reserve was revealed in the me- 
moirs of palace confidant, Ahmed Shafiq 
Pasha. 

In December 1894, a foster daughter in 
the royal court, Iqbal Hanem Fffrndl, could 
no longer conceal the signs of her preg- 
nancy. Iqbal was one of toe three maids 
who served the khedive, who was reputed 
to be “infatuated by her extraonhnaiy beau- 
ty and charm”. At this time, Abbas's moth- 
er was hying to arrange a marriage for her 
son to a daughter of toe sultan m Istanbul 
Happily for Abbas, her endeavours foiled, 
for be had his mind set on marrying Iqbal. 
The wedding indeed took place — ' one 
week after the arrival of the khedive’s new- 
born daughter. 

We note, therefore, that Al-Ahram 
seemed deliberately vague regarding toe 
ceremonial details, although it spared little 
in toe way of exultation. “No greater joy. 
comfort and rapture could transport our 
hearts than tire bliss felt by the entire nation 
at the marriage of His Royal Highness, who 
today took Iqhal Hanem Effendi, the de- 
light ofhis life, as his lawful wedded wife.” 

. On the other hand, the newspaper was not 
so sparing in describing the details of the 
marriage of fee khediye's sister, Khadija, 


which took place only a few weeks before 
his own. The canons thundered as the royal 
wedding procession passed through the 
gates of Abdin Palace. A cortege of police 
and military units, then tire royal guards, 
swords drawn, were followed by “a large 
gilded carriage, resplendent with glowing 
lanterns, covered with the finest silks.” In 
die wake of this carriage, “drawn by six no- 
ble steeds,” followed “numerous other car- 
riages carrying toe other princesses.” The 
wedding feast was held in Qubba Palace. 
“The illustrious male guests took their eve- 
ning repast at tables filled wife a sumptu- 
ous array of food, while the female guests 
enjoyed s imilar fere in another quarter of 
the palace. 

We note a similar style and opulence in 
the weddings of other members of the rul- 
ing Turkish aristocracy. On 23 February 
1895 Al-Ahram announces the wedding of 
“the daughter of Mustafe Pasha Sadiq to 
Mahmoud Bek Masoud, the son of Masoud 
Pasha.” Here too the wedding cortege con- 
sisted of “a gilded carriage, escorted by a 
military band and a cavalry contingent”. 

The landed gentry and the effendi class, 
both of which had emerged only in the late 
19th century, were also the most affected in 
terms of changing customs and traditions. 
Of particular interest is an Al-Ahram ar- 
ticle, published by “an Egyptian man of let- 
ters”, in which he subjects many wedding 
customs and traditions to criticism. But be 
was grateful that “tire custom of collecting 
wedding gifts for the bride has come to an 
end”. But, be complains: “When a woman 
is invited to a wedding, she will only attend 
in the company of her servant, her children. 


her children’s nurse, her neighbour and 
whoever else may be in residence with her 
at the moment, so that the home of toe wed- 
ding celebration becomes intolerably 
crowded,” he complained. 

We also note that the rural dignitaries 
were quick to emulate their urban counter- 
parts, and the news of their wedding cel- 
ebrations also had a place in Al-Ahram. La 
April 1895, the mayor of Zagazig, Ibrahim 
Effendi Emara, “hosted a festive evening to 
which were invited the justices of the court, 
the chiefs of government departments and 
tiie village notables. The most prominent 
guest was the chief superintendent of toe 
Sharqiyya Directorate. The feast, cel- 
ebrating the marriage of the Mayor’s two 
daughters to Ibrahim Effendi Muwafi and 
Mahmoud £1-Sayid Emara. featured an en- 
ticing array of the most delectable foods 
and a sumptuous variety of luscious 
sweets” 

Also from Zagazig. we read of the wed- 
ding of toe daughter of a prominent mer- 
chant to one of the village dignitaries. This 
celebration gives us occasion to observe 
that weddings in the countryside were also 
events for important rural families to meet 
and solidify relationships. Here toe well- 
known A baza family were listed as prom- 
inent guests. One notes here as well, feat 
while the guests feasted, “victuals and meat 
were distributed to the poor.” Finally, en- 
tertainment featured “the unique and orig- 
inal singer, Mohamed Effendi Othman. and 
tiie illustrious songstress, toe Hajja El- 
Suosiyya, who enchanted toeir audience 
until well after midnight” 

Occasionally, from toe countryside one 
comes across reports of amusing incidents, 
or “curious anecdotes” as Al-Ahram puts ft. 
A dignitary from Al-Dalinjat went to Alex- 
andria to seek a wife for his son. When the 
bride-to-be was brought to the village, the 
father of the groom was so taken by her. 
that “he felt a sudden surge of youth, 
stopped the proceedings and summoned the 
village sheikh to many him to his son’s 
bride, leaving the despondent son to mourn 
the unethical behaviour of his father.” 

As for the effendis m the cities, the fol- 
lowing wedding announcement is of par- 
ticular interest. “Mousa Effendi Abdel- 
Rahim, the engineer and public surveyor 
celebrated his marriage to one of the freed 
slaves of Her Royal Highness, the mother 
of His Royal Highness the khedive.” It was 
not uncommon for the rising Egyptian class 
of government bureaucrats to seek access 
to toe ruling Turkish aristocracy through 
marriages of this nature. 

A large proportion of the new effendi 
class were Copts, whose weddings were 
frequently reported in Al-Ahram. We have, 
by way of example, “tire marriage of the 
daughter of the Chief Clerk of the Mah- 
moudiyya Canal Agency to toe young 
scholar Abdel-Malek Effendi Kamel, toe 
son of the director of health revenues.” It ‘ 
goes on to report, "The wedding, which 
was attended by a large throng of friends 
and family, was conducted by Arch-priest 
Demi trios, deputy justice of Coptic canon 
law, after which toe guests congratulated 
the newly married couple.” 

One notes that toe weddings among toe 


effendi classes, given their more limited 
means, lack toe extravagance that char- 
acterised toe weddings among toe Turkish 
aristocracy and toe Egyptian upper classes. 
There is one notable exception: die mar- 
riage, in February 1896, of the nationalist 
leader Saad Zaghloul. Only 37 at toe pme, 
Saad Zagbloui had already made a mark in 
history. He was closely associated wife the 
political and spiritual reformer Mohamed 
Abdu and he was a successful lawyer 'who 
had recently been appointed as a deputy 
justice in the court of appeals. With the 
proceeds from his successful legal practice, 
he was able to afford to buy sufficient prop- 
erty to elevate himself to the stature of toe 
landed gentry and he was also a frequent 
guest at the salon of Princess Nazli Fade!, 
thus socialising with members of toe ruling 
Turkish aristocracy. In fact it was toe prin- 
cess who commended Saad ZaghJoul to 
Prime Minister Mustafa Fahroi Pasha Tor 
marriage to bis daughter. Thai Mustafa 
Fahmi accepted toe proposal of marriage 
into bis family from the son of a remote vil- 
lage mayor was an extraordinary conces- 
sion for a member of that class at that time, 
as well as a high token- of esteem for the 
prepossessing character of Saad Zaghloql- 
But then, Saad would have to pay the cost 
for the festivities commensurate with toe 
class into which he was marrying. “The 
grandest ceremony we have seen this yfcar.” 
was how Al-Ahram described the marriage. 
Consider toe pavilion, “capacious enough 
to bold thousands of guests, with rows of 
crystal chandeliers hanging from toe ceil- 
ing and gilded furniture upholstered With 
red silk.” Then consider the guests, .with 
“their excellencies the ministers, toe chief 
justice, toe royal master of ceremonies, sen- 
ior government officials, members of the 
Legislative Council” heading 3 long list of 
“prominent dignitaries and notables”. Then 
the entertainment, for which was provided 
an orchestra to play military music, .and 
then, not one, but three of the most prom- 
inent singers of toe time — Abdu ! El- 
Hamouli. Yussef El-Manialawi and Mo- 
hamed El-Aqqad wife his famous musical 
troupe. Last but not least, the food.’ At 
1 1pm, toe newspaper reports, “in another 
spacious pavilion, the sumptuous banquet 
tables were laden with foods prepared in 
the European fashion.” Tiie guests 
streamed in to eat to surfeit “testifying to 
the munificent hospitality of toe host ijrfay 
we pray that God make this wedding, 'the 
gateway to happiness for Saad and his gra- 
cious betrothed.” 

Curiously, the news repeat makes no 
mention of the name of toe bride. Perhaps 
that is because everyone knew that ft was 
Sufiya Mustafe Fahmi, toe prime minister's 
daughter, who would later be known as Su- 
fiya Zaghloui. toe only woman to receive 
toe epithet, “toe mother of toe Egyptian 
people". 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 



Franchise exhibition in Cairo 

FOR THE first time in Egypt Network Limited, a con- 
sulting firm in the fiefd of managerial and marketing de- 
vetopment, wiil introduce the well-known concept of fran- 
chising. ' . " ~ 

Network Limited is just one of the participants in the in- 
vestment Opportunities and Franchise Exhibition in Cai- 
ro. The event win be the meeting place of numerous in- 
ternational and local companies willing to expand in the 
Egyptian market and will provide participants with tiie 
opportunity to establish further business relations. 
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Natural disasters burdens : 

DAMAGES from natural disasters reached US$1 80bn in 
1995, an increase from the $118bn reached in the pre- 
vious year. On the other hand, claims paid in 1995 by in- 
surance companies in the wake of such disasters 
reached $1 4bn, a mere 8 per cent of total damages. 

Mohamed El-Tir, head of the Egyptian Company for Re- 
insurance and the International Federation of Insurance 
and Re-Insurance Companies in Developing Nations, ex- 
plained that because insurance remains in limited use, 
the burden of compensation falls upon the government 


NBE boosting the stock exchange investment instruments 


$ S00 rnfflioD ai^orized $ 100 million issued and 

capital- : paid up capital 

Faisal Islamic Bank 

of Egypt 

Pioneer of Islamic Banking 

Congratulates Muslims 
on Eid El Fitr 

Findour Baniangscrvlces tbroagti: 


STOCK EXCHANGES in 
general stand for one of the 
most vital markets that mob- 
ilise and channel financial 
resources from over-surplus 
economic units to other 
units suffering from deficient 
resources. The Egyptian 
Stock Exchange has re- 
cently gained special mo- 
mentum in the light of tiie 
privatisation policy and the 
trend towards expanding 
ownership base, as it is en- 
visaged to be a major 
source of financing for the 
purchase of projects sched- 
uled for privatisation. 

The National Bank of 
Egypt's (NBE) vast and long 
experience, being tiie most 
eminent financial institution 
in Egypt, has rendered it ca- 
pable of playing a catalytic 
role in enhancing the Egyp- 


tian Stock Exchange via Its 
Securities Department This 
specialised department, 
equipped with the most so- 
phisticated data and in- 
formation analysis tech- 
niques, has become an 
insider within the market 
and a provider of sound 
consultative services in re- 
spect to evaluating the priv- 
atised companies as well as 
managing the customers’ 
portfolios with a view to 
maximising the returns 
thereof, 

To this end, the bank pre- 
pares comprehensive stud- 
ies and financial and ec- 
onomic analyses that take 
into consideration all ex- 
ogenous and endogenous 
elements affecting the eval- 
uation process. Moreover, 
these studies represent the 


bank’s ability to guide in fi- 
nancing the purchase of the 
privatised enterprises. 

Furthermore, NBE has in- 
novated new activities pro- 
viding for creating a spon- 
taneous capital inflow from 
abroad via subcustodian 
agreements with cor- 
respondent banks, where 
the bank hedges, customers 
willing to invest in securities 
in the Egyptian Stock Ex- 
change, against equity own- 
ership to the customer. This 
is besides keeping secur- 
ities in guaranteed safes to- 
gether with effecting all fi- 
nancial settlements related 
to collecting coupons, sell- 
ing shares and transfemng 
amounts thereof to the cus- 
tomers' accounts. In addi- 
tion, the bank provides its 
customers with all financial 


consultations as well as in- 
depth reports on the stock 
exchange 

In a further attempt to re- 
activate the stock ex- 
change, NBE has es- 
tablished various 

companies to deal in bro- 
kerage, marketing and cov- 
ering subscriptions, forming 
and managing portfolios, 
venture capital in addition to 
managing mutual funds. 

It is worth mentioning that 
NBE was the first bank to 
introduce the first mutual 
fund in Egypt in fina with its 
orientation towards in- 
novating new mechanisms 
for mobilising savings. The 
success of NBE’s first mu- 
tual fund — yielding ac- 
cumulated return — encour- 
aged the bank to establish 
its second fund — yielding 


periodic return — thus, 
meeting the various desires 
of different investors. 

As the disclosure of date 
and information is regarded 
as an essential element-fbr 
the sound performance of 
the stock exchange and 
also a vital element for deal- 
ers therein, NBE has em- 
barked on covering the mar- 
ket's variables through two 
periodical reports; a weekly 
including analyses of ^the 
most negotiable companies 
in the stock exchange in 
terms of the number of 
weekly transactions and a 
monthly report covering !the 
progress of the market in re- 
spect of the number of* ne- 
gotiable shares together 
with the causes of price 
movements within the mar- 
ket 


■ Head Office: 

ITJSComichfiEINilSt, 

Cairo -Tct 57531C»-5753l65-S?SDM? 

» AI-Azftar Branch 
' Al Souk A1 Fafoni - AzharSq* Cairo . 
Tet 591 1280*5916341 ..... 

■ Glramra Branch 

259 , 261 Ramsis St, Cairo 
Tefc8252l7-83Q182 . 

■ Heliopolis Branch 

4 Al-A&iy Mohamed Naflc, Roxi, •• 

• Heliopolis Tcld5654 86-2565487 

■ Dokki Branch 

. 17 AlFatougaSL. off Abdel Moneim • 
Riyadh SL, Agpuza 
Tel: 3027513-3027514 

■ Alexandria Branch 

7 Victoria My SL Azarita. Alexandria 
Tel: 483861 8-48354% • 

• Damanhour Branch 

Al Sheikh Mohamed Abdel Karim SL, 
p ? manh our Tel: 335888-331888 


► Tania Branch . , 

Aziz Faftrny Sq., Al-Awkaf Buildiag, 
Tania Tel: 334194-334953 . ‘ 

* Benha Branch • 

AltehrSuBcnha 
227861-227862 . . - 
» Mansoura Branch 
. ITalal Harb SL Mansoura 
Tel:329965 / 328794 
» Mahala Branch 
Al Awlaf building - Al Gash SL Mahala 
Tel: 331704-331708-337708 
» Suez Branch 

Poll Saxl SlSocz Tel: 222834-222631 

» Assort Branch • 

Al Awkaf Building No I -Tcnfli of 
Ramadan Project Assiul 
Tel: 323739-326006 
■ Sohag Branch 
: Bags Sl, Sobag 
Tel: 324792-324795 


The American University in Cairo 
offers the IAA diploma 


Ta xtwtte in Money & Bnsinw eonucC Tel: (202) 3391071 Fax: (202)5786023.- 57*6126 


THE AMERICAN University in Cairo 
<AUC) has been accredited to offer the 
strongest professional diploma in mar- 
keting and advertising around the 
world; the International Advertising As- 
sociation (IAA) diploma. Founded in 
1938, the IAA is considered, today, the 
largest forum for advertisers and mar- 
keters with membership and repre- 
sentation in 38 countries. The courses 
offered in this diploma are highly need- 
ed in today’s competitive markets and 
economies. Due to the pressuring de- 
mand of companies and agencies for 
qualified staff capable of marketing, 
selling and promoting products and 
services more effectively, the IAA has 
designed the strongest professional di- 
ploma in marketing arid advertising. 
Subjects like understanding consumer 
behaviour, marketing research, public- 
ity, professional internal and external 
public relations, issues management, 
desktop publishing, computer imaging 


and graphics are among the selective 
topics offered in this diploma. Such a 
diploma is not offered anywhere in the 
Middle East except at the American 
University in Cairo. After passing tough 
procedures, the IAA has approved 
AUC as the only accredited institution 
to offer its highly demanded and ad- 
vanced professional diploma. 

To ensure the quality of its diploma, 
the IAA requires instructors to be not 
only academically capable of teaching 
in English, but also to have in-depth 
practical experience. Therefore AUC 
was granted the accreditation. Among 
the benefits of the IAA diploma, gradu- 
ates will be In continuous contact with 
an international network of pro- 
fessionals in marketing and advertising 
where up-to-date information is ex- 
changed. Moreover, a lot of help and 
support is provided from companies 
which are members of the IAA chapter 
in Egypt and the Middle East 


Projects worth LE7mn 
in Alexandria free zone 


TEN APPLICATIONS for launching new projects will be submitted dur- 
ing the forthcoming council meeting which will be headed by Ismail El- 
Gawsaki, governor of Alexandria. These projects will cost LE7mri, of 
which LE3.5mn is in owned capital. Mamdouh Salama, chairman of 
the Alexandria free zone, stated that these projects will be buifCon 
10,000 sq. m. and will provide 150 job opportunities. They include: r 
— An Egyptian venture operating in the field of electrical appliance as- 
sembly, the capital of this project amounts to US$250,000, with ah' in- 
vestment cost of $250,000. The project will provide 20 job [pp- 
portunities. 

— A Libyan project to store building materials and construction equip- 
ment as well as chemical materials. The capital of this project 
amounts to SI 50.000, with investment costs of $150,000. This project 
will provide 10 job opportunities. 

— A paper storage project with investment costs of $210,000 which is 
in owned capital. The project will provide 1 0 job opportunities. 

— An Egyptian venture to store metal production requirements. The 

capital of the project is estimated at $300,000 and will provide 10 job 
opportunities. “ 

— An Egyptian computer cell storage venture with investment costs of 
$600,000. The project will provide 7 job opportunities. 

— An Egyptian venture to store electronic equipment and electrical 
components. The capita! is estimated at $500,000, with investment 
costs of $lmn. This project will provide 10 job opportunities. 


i 
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Tell 
people 
in the city 



A documentary film featuring women's struggle for repre- 
sentation in public and political life is to be released this 
March. Gihan stiaMneis already glued to the screen 



Despite the pace, Et-Abnomfi enjoyed doing the film tremendously. Hying every moment with the women 


: Sayed Darwish’s "Hiz Al-HUal Ya Say&T was Sung 
i jar the women who demonstrated in support of Saad 
1 Za ghlo ul in 1919, and for Shafiqa Mohamed, killed 
during the demonstration. Days af Democracy 
opens with this song. A tragi -comic documentary, it 
; records the most significant moments in women 
candidates’ campaigns for the 1995 People's As- 
sembly elections. It is dedicated to women like Sba- 
^fiqa Mohamed, Nemaat Hassan (a Labour Party 
•candidate shot in die 1984 elections), the two can- 
. didates killed in Kafr Al-Shexkh during the last dec* 
-tian&~. Then the final results of the elections are run, 
without a comment: oat of 89 female candidates 
■ (seven naming an the National Democratic Party 
ticket; three from the Wafd, one from Tagammu, 
.three from the Liberal party, one from the Arab 
Egypt Party, three from the Labour Party, and 71 in- 
dependent), only five — from the NDP — made it 
into parliament The contrast is ironic, and sets the 
tone fbr things to come. 

“Tbe idea of die film came to my mind in 1994 
while attending a conference held at tbe Ibn Khal- 
dun Centre for Development Studies to discuss 
women's participation in public life in general and 
in politics in particular," says Attiyat Et-Abnoudi, 
director and producer of Days of Democracy. “I be- 
lieve feat women's representation in fee People's 
Assembly is crucial in terms of their participation in 
public life and politics. And so I thought of docu- 
menting women's a tt emp ts, dreams, theories and 
fee hardships they underwent in the latest elections. 
The film can serve as a reference for further ac- 


ademic studies concerning women's skill in de- 
livering speeches, women's theories about politics 
and tbe effect of the social environment on female 
candidates. It mainly focuses on women’s election 
campaigns, their plans for ref orm, and on people's 
response to their campaigns." 

El-Abnoudi bunted down all the women can- 
didates in fee 1995 elections, covering some 8,000 
kilometres in search of her interviews, from Upper 
Egypt to Alexandria. 

“Usually, directors of documentary films must 

study fee locations and fee personalities to be inter- 
viewed beforehand,” she comments. “So I bad to 
start my research in September, two months before 
fee beginning of elections." Tradring down the can- 
didates was almost impossible, however tire media 
devoted almost no space to women candidates. El- 
Abnoudi had feared feat independents would be the 
most difficult candidates to contact directly, but 
soon discovered that even the women r unning on 
party tickets were mare or less unavailable beyond a 
name on a list in their respective constituencies: no 
addresses, no phone numbers. “One party news- 
paper's correspondent in Mallawi fed not even have 
any information about the party's candidate in the 
same govemorate," El-Abnoudi exclaims. 

She had to depend mainly, on personal contacts, 
“at least to make sure feat tbe candidates were of- 
ficially nominated arid were definitely r unnin g in 
tbe elections. I practically had to shoot between 8 
November, when all the candidates* names were of- 
ficially announced, and die 27th of the same month. 


the day before fee elections. That means I was 
pressed to finish all fee shooting in 20 days, spend- 
ing about a day in every govemorate from Aswan in 
the south to Kafr Al-Shefife and Alexandria in the 
north, in tins short period 1 could only interview 45 
candidates, around 50 per cent of the total number, 
and I also managed to speak with a lot of voters." 

Despite the marathon pace, El-Abnoudi tre- 
mendously enjoyed making the film — living every 
mo ment to the full, recording every word. The pres- 
sure of time added to tire feeling that a historic mo- 
ment was being imprinted on film. “I had the unique 
opportunity of witnessing Egypt in a vivid spirit of 
patriotism, to see people obsessed with a dream of 

changing to the hetter nf elmi mating misery and ae- 

tually devoting their whole lives to fee realisation of 
these dreams. But that was nothing compared to the 
love and support voters showed their candidates." 

Many moments come as a surprise: for instance, 
the stereotype that rural society tends to disregard 
and downgrade women is not .immediately evident 
in voters' reactions. “Most of the voters were men 
who, as they themselves put it; follow whoever is ca- 
pable of serving their neighbourhood, and assume 
that women r** nHirinteg are as capable as their male 
counterparts, ” El-Abnoudi asserts. Many men even 
preferred the women candidates, citing their convic- 
tion that women usually dedicate their time to help- 
ing people, and are always ready to listen and sug- 
gest solutions. 

El-Abnoudi’s documentaries usually convey a 
clear message: Days of Democracy is no exception. 


Most of the candidates, tbe director believes, re- 
gardless nf nph ringingj education - and way of think- 
ing, are highly respectable national and. political 
leaden who need giridarice mid support fig beyond 
feat provided in con f erences and seminars. A section 
entitled "Ten Suzanne Mubarak" addresses political 
figures involved in women’s rights activism, ex- 
horting them to fo r g e t their round-table discussums - 
in five-star hotels, to set aside reports and figures 
and come down to earth, meet the women rooted 
firmly in their surroundings arid experience. the' 
problems people fece every dfty. V 

“All fee women-I met had the sense they could 
really make it They were disappointed, of course, , 
when therr posters were ripped* off fee wall; when 
male candidates slandered them, and when, finally, ' 
they lost* : 

Nefisa can barely read, but she has served on local 
councils since 1979. Her five sans are all highly ed- 
ucated; fee worked in the village heahh officc after 

her hus band's dearth tp pit the n vthmn gh u niv e r si t y 

“Nefisa is fee most important symbol intoy. film," 
says El-Abnoudi. ‘Hex very organised conversation 
and unique Sa’idi dialed, hex ambition, fee con- 
fidence and persistence obvious in her features, hex \ 
awareness of what her people need most and the 
great love they have for hen all these prove clearly 
that wlrile some women may not be highly educated 
and may even grow up in very undexdeveloped sur- 
roundings, they can best represen t their people and 
are felly capable of serving their country. That is 
what people in the dtyneed to know.*: " 


All for a wedding dress 

My frieod Ola is upset Another 

■ling married. *1 am startmgtopame, Oh. 

“Start havfr I done wrongT Otoj s m*®** • 

•that Nazli has been over-educated and nratoaght 
enough 

‘ cannot see the advantages a man brings to « worn- 

*%Vhat advantages?" 1 asks Ola's friend 
amaxsavdy. “Protection--,” ventures Ola affix a 
: minute df reflection- -The only Patron a 
an needs is from marriage, says Samia who has 
just ^ deserted fee nest . after 25 years of a tocky 
marriage. The rumour has it that fee husband has 
-recently taken up running around with te en a g ers. 

Wife two grown sons, Sanaa ha d felt sudd enly a-- 
AmAmt She went back to her interrupted career 
ar yf mewed nut with a imhrmiun of fuss. “X am one 
of the lucky ones,” fee often tells her friends. “I 
hadaplacetogoto.” .. 

* oia is not listening to Samia. She is ima gini n g 
Nazli di her wedding day. The dress will have to 
. ooroe from Paris. She visualises the zaffa : on fee 
steps of hex favourite five-star hotel. Nazli should 
ask for a large diamo nd, fee is thinking. It will 
.look sweet on hertend. . 

. ' Meanwhile, Stoma is haranguing an invisible 
public about fee evils of marriage. “A demanding 
husband, a couple of cesareans, confinement at 
home fin: averted years doing homework and a £ 
.hystaectomy to top it aO, rids is what ray friend 
Ola wishes upon her daughter and she won't have 
peace until she startethebaflncBiagf" 

The two women- are bitterly arguing now, fee 
. first holding up for fee possibilities of a happy un- 
ion, the other for fee chances for disastec^Itey 

ance here is^nfevour of SamhL^la has only 
comie up with three couples of ha acquaintance 
vfe6 qua^. Pratiximore. m every one of these 
cases, it is the woman whois keeping firings to- 


When less is best 


For one month every year, Muslims fast from dawn to sun- 
set. But fasting is also recommended by some doctors as a 
medical treatment all year round, writes Amira Ibrahim . 


Is hunger healthy? In recent decades, many medical 
practitioners have devoted themselves to in- 
vestigating fee relation between medicine and food, 
on tbe one hand, and between testing and curing 
certain diseases, on fee other. 

A study conducted fay Dr Nasreddin Siam, pro- 
fessor of anestbaesiology at AI-Azhar’s Faculty of 
Medicine, emphasised tbe great benefits of testing, 
winch, according to him, helps fee body's cells and 
tissues to regenerate. 

■ “The heart muscle relaxes during testing, and die 
pulse slows from 75 to 60 beats per minute. Tins 
saves 21,600 beats evoy 24 hours,” says Siam. 

. Ramadan also provides a good opportunity for 
dental hygiene. Dentists usually advise their pa- 
tients — except in some cases — to take advantage 
of the holy month to repair damaged teeth. 

“There are seven main lands of microbes winch 
nor mally live inside fee mouth, feeding an food 
remnants," says Dr Imam Abu Suma, professor of 
dentistry at Cairo University. “Each gramme of 
iwmnaiiiw contains 4-5 million microbes. Through 
testing, in addition to other clinical means, those 
microbes are denied their main means of survival." 

In addition, adds Abu Suma, testing strengthens 
die immune system, allowing tbe body to fight 
against microbes. 

Egyptian researchers like Siam and Abu Suma 
have been further encouraged by studies conducted 
in other parts of fee world and which indicate links 


between food consumption and aging. 

Japanese scientists who have been studying the 
healthy benefits of hunger for 20 years now suggest 
that the immune systems of animals which were fed 
less were not damaged at the usual rate. In addition, 
some diseases which usually accompany aging, 
such as cancer, heart diseases and kidney failure, 
appeared at later stages. 

In Europe and the US, specialised dimes have 
been established where patients undergo a regimen 
known as medical testing — which, incidentally, 
has no relation to fasting for religious reasons. 

Medical testing, which should only be undertaken 
under the strict supervision of a specialised doctor, 
is used to treat a variety of diseases and to assist in 


weight loss. 

According to fee testing regime, patients may test 
fbr two days, a week or three weeks, according to 
their health condition. Only water is allowed during 
this time. Water purifies the body of poisons and 
helps overcome hunger pangs. 

Patients return to a normal diet gradually, over a 
number of days equal to the days they have tested. ■ 
Medical testing is nothing new. In fee nineteenth 
century, it was thought to cure asthma, arthritis and 
epilepsy. Specialised clinics were established in 
Germany, Switzerland, France, India, Japan and 
Russia. - - 

Muslims may benefit from the gradual approach 
used in returning to solid food by those who fist for 


EVER since humans skewered the first bison, testing was the counterpart of feasting. Both Moses 
and Jesus tested 40 days following revelation, while the Bible includes 74 mentions of fasting. 

Ancient Egyptians believed in the health benefits of testing three days oat of every month. ' 

Ancient Greeks tested to parity their bodies and sharpen their intellects. Pythagoras tested 40 days 
and advised his students to follow Ms example; both Socrates and Plato went on ten-day testing 
sprees. 

For Christians, Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays were once devoted to testing. Fasting was alto 
believed to deter disasters and to indicate atonement 
Ibn Sina (Avicenna) prescribed testing to cure certain chronic diseases. Daring the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries, Arab doctors prescribed testing fbr three weeks as a cure for smallpox. 


medical reasons. “Egyptians are used to breaking 
their long day of testing by much more ffisn 

their bodies really need,” explains Dr Mostafa-Ab- 
del-RazaqNofeL head offer nutrition department at 
AI-Azhar’s Faculty of Economics, "llm consump- 
tion of large quantities of high-calorie finds, such 
as sweets and oils, in tom increases the body’s need 
for v i ta min B. If vitamin B is not. available, fee 
body does not benefit from fee calories absorbed/In 
the same manner, absmbing too much vitamin C 
leads to vitamin B12 ‘withdrawal symptoms’." " 

. Nofel believes that those who test daring Ram- 
adan should reduce tbe amount of food they usually' 
consume at both the sunset sod tbe dawn meals by.a 
third in order to allow the body to' adapt pro- 
gressivety to food and liquid. ’ 

Yet others are of fen ded by any attempt- to as- 
sociate health benefits wife fisting as a rehgioas 
practice. “Fasting is intended to make people con- 
trol their instincts, Dot to work as a diet pr medical 
treatment," says Dr Hussein Abdel-Hamid, pro- 
fessor of internal medicine at Al-Azbar University. 
*Tf certain diseases happen to be cured through fist- 
ing, feat’s great But . we should not think beyond 
that. Religious duties are fixed over time while sci- 
entific theories are changeable,” added Abdri-' 
Hamid. “What science proves today may be dis- 
proved tomorrow. On the ofoff hand, I do not flunk 
that fisting as a corner-stone of Islam can be af-. 
footed in any way through such ^roaches.” 


Samia trittmbhsbt but Ola is insisting; 

“What else could Nadi do with fee rest of her life 

if— perish thetopogte— she .would not get mar- 
ried?” She soanregrete foe question: Senna's sug- 
gestions would makea decent PhD dissertation. 
Besides die has set her on the warpath: “Men tee 
useless," she says emphatically^ “Few earn a Jttv- 
. fog and even few er earn enough to support a fami- 
ly. But have foeir dema n ds: dcaease d pro- 
partianally? Not on ypra life. Tbe lessfeey give, 
die. more' they: demand. Tbey : also necd re-; 
ass u rance, ttie poor women after a day’s fated 
work have to sit wife feefr huAtods and boost 
their ego, tefi them feey are. the most important 
thing m their five&Tam nothing; without ytm' is 
titekntetemreMon of devotion expected by a fans- • 
band who hasgwitfheday at&ecaft while his 
wife wasworining.’ . 

‘ - Suddenly Smm HHW Wii hax £\\n- iV rrm- 
BtT vafiy e wcahen tike y on, : like my m^tber, who _ 
arc attached #) fee frivolities "bfi marriage; fee fog ‘ 
wedding; the- i mpdrt e d wedding dress:- the apart- - 
meat in MohXrtricwrin — featyonare dymg to. (foe- ■ 
orate )tom3etf-—«ndfltelinib^ teaset,wfro are 
responsible for women's miaeries.&tfagt all you 
want fbryom.daugbter?* -'J. 

Samia is ahnost scnsamfogiiow: “hro 
wm fife; her tetems,ber mdependence,ber -self 
confidence, bar freedom? Don'r thesc «ounf?” Sa- 
fer ber drvoioe and nowfor the 


ima 

; first time in her life she is eigoying bemg her own 
bosk. Her sons ten grown. She has traded <on 
them all the love and atteafibn fluty needed and 
more. Now fee can have facials, visit the hair- 
dresser; go fo exercise classes, to flic movies, to 
flw.operar all witiant fedfog gfolty. She loves the 
feeling. How did. fee survive ail these yeara, she 
often wpndccB^What apatyfec dt sc uv eredallfeis 
so late- don't want Nazli to fed regrets wfaen 
she -is Hty ag^" fee.te& Ofo apfobgrt^ally. This 
is why I get so (ponrisome at me mention qfwed- 
*- - . •• ’ vJ ■ • - 

- Samia te about to Jekve. She forgot somelfafog, 
the reason why she came to vteit Ola in the first 
fdaoe. From te degnt haxkPv^, fee extracts & 
ytfadnwn env el ope. Her. son Khaledis get- 
ting mamed on theffist Hmzs&y offee Eli A 
very big wefefrto m a five 'star hotel wife 600 
guests and a ziffia never witnessed before ‘Did 
the bride buy me wedding dress ^fo Paris? 9 asks 
Ola ironically. “New Ycrik,” says Samia briefly- 
the. humour lost on her- I mnst nm to check on 
foeir ^aztmete. I left fhc ctepenter there.” Is the 
in Mohandes si n? asks Ola following 
her to flu? elevator. “How do you know?” The .door 
of tbe elevator doses rar Sarnia's surprised sznde. 


^BAtau fu utt teoteep 


Sharkasseya 

Ingredients: 

1 chicken (cut in 4 parts) 
one large onion (chopped) 

2 cups tomato juice (fresh) 

1/4 kilo walnuts 

1/4 kilo chicken liver (oooked) 
Tbe inside of 2 french loaves 
4 'to 6 cups of chicken stock 
1/2 tsp. crushed garlic 
Apmch of dry contender 

Safo +pcppcr+mafec+cardai no m 
Method: 

Fry fee onion until golden then 
pour over fee tomato juice. 
When it boils, pot the chicken 
parts ffid season. Lower the beat 
and iMwmw imtil ghialfwi is 
choked. Remove from its stock 
and leave aside, covered. Pour 
the stock into a strainer to clear 
it from all residue and set aside 
in a cooking pan. Take some of 
fee stock and soak fee inside of 
die loaves in it fra a quarter of an 
hour. In an electric blender. 
Mead together the chicken liver, 
the walnuts and the soaked bread 
(add more stock if needed to 
moisten the mixture). Bring back 
fee chicken stock to fee beat, 
tenting in it the thick mixture. 
Add fee garlic and corriander, 
and bring to boil while stirring. 
Season to taste and keep it hot. 
To serve put fee chicken parts in 
a serving dish, then pour the 
thick sauce on top. Save wife 
white rice and a green salad. 
Hfloushtra Abdei-Maiek 


Early one morning 

Nigel Ryan discovers that early risers get more than worms 


Outside Maison Thomas, in Zamaiek, there 
shs a sandwich board. Somehow it seems ap- 
propriate, given that fee bulk of Maison Thom- 
as' business is in sandwiches. But beneath fee 
printed list of available sandwiches, which 
reads more tike a travel brochure than a menu 
since they are aD called Capri, or Venezia, or 
some otter Mediterranean hot spot, there is a 
discretely written notice announcing breakfast 
Now feat Ramadan is over, and breakfast has 
become a morning activity once again, it was 
to Maison Thomas 1 ventured, to test the con- 
tents of that discretely written notice. 

Now the first thing that strikes one on en- 
tering the premises of Maison Thomas is feat 
this is an establishment suffering an identity 
crisis. It cannot quite make up its mind. Is it a 
delicatessen, a cafe, or a take away? The truth 
is that it cannot, just cannot, make up its mmd. 
It wants the best of all possible worlds. And 
so. at one end of the rectangular space is a 
cheese cabinet, next to h a cold counter full of 
cooked and cured meats. But by ter the great- 
est amount of floor space is filled wife tables 
and stools, at which very few people sh. /rod' 
the majority of people sitting tend to be wait- 
ing to take away sandwiches, pizzas or what- 
ever. 

Tbe interior itself is a stylish affair. The ta- 
bles and stools are matte black metal, hardly 
very comfortable though wife nice tines. Tbe 
lighting is frosted glass and chrome, the walls 
stippled, fee floor boards stripped There is a 
well-intentioned attempt to add a touch of 
greenery, with large palms in earthenware 
pots, but the large palms do not appear to 
thrive, and as a consequence fee attempt to add 


a bit of spring to the atmosphere becomes. ele- 
giac. There is a touch of autumn in fee air. 
There are, too, the naff touches. A row of 
straw covered Chianti bottles declares another 
of the identity crisis, since Maison. 
though it includes off-licence as a 
split in its personality, does not sell Italian 
wine. 

Enough of atmospherics and onto fee food. 
The menu promised orange juice,, coflee, ba- 
con or a selection of cheeses, two eggs, bread, 
croissant and jam. And all for LEI 4 .95, which 
seem s something of a bargain. So I perched on 
a stylish though far from comfortable stool and 
ordered. For ten minutes there was a diary of 
activity behind the counter, after which every- 
thing promised on the sandwich board had ar- 
rived, bar the coffee. I was asked whether I 
wanted Nescafe or black. I asked for black, as- 
suming that it would not be Nescafe. And in- 
deed, it turned out to be reasonable, filtered 
coffee served wife a jug of mDk so it need not 
even be black. 

The bacon and fried eggs were acc ompani ed 
by several slices of Gouda. I presume feat if 
you forego fee bacon you get a slightly wider 
selection of cheeses which is a good thing 
since there is a limi t to how much Gouda even 
a Dutchman can eat The croissant was fine, 
though fee jam, predictably enough, cam e in 
those mean, plastic portion control containers. 
There was nothing mean about the bacon. 

Efficient, sensible sendee, sensibl 
What more can you ask from 

Maison Thomas, 157, 26JuhtSL. Zamaiek. Td 
340 7057 


Al- Afirsm Weekly 


ACROSS 

1. Earth; stupid person (4) 
5. Rich sponge cake soaked 
in syrup, pL (5) 

10. Worth (4) 

14. Knowledge (4) 

15. Act emotionally (5) 

16. Excellent, 2 wds (4) 

17. Eve’s mate (4) 

18. Cards used fbr fortune 
telling (5) _ 

19. Russian e mp e ror (4) 

20. Inundation (6) 

22. Pithy, maxim (8) 

24. Rattling sound in hmgs 
(4) 

26. Bran (3) 

27. Honourable feme; re- 
splendent beauty or mag- 
nificence (5) 


30. At present (3) 
33. Heap up (5) 

37. Laugh, Fr. (4) 

38. Succour (6) 

40. Bunk (3) 

41. Betwixt (4) 



Last week’s solution 


By Samia Abdamour 

42. Ccustn*cted(5) 

43. Withered (4) 

44. Ogle (3) 

4Sj Positively (6) 

46. Vivacity (4) 

47. ' Structure marking pafe 
for aircraft (5) 

49. Poetic fix - “before" (3) • 

50. Forfaid s (5) . 

51. Eqkessfogasseveratioo ' 

(3) 

53. Lateeo-ogged Arabian 
Sea ship (4) 

54. Ascribe; approve (8) 

60. Gkkifies{6) 

64. Poetic for “valley" (4) 

65.. Utopian (5) 

67. Shredded (4) 

68. Moon goddess (4) 

69. Have rights to (5) 

70. Plane (4) 

72. Glres<to^edaccounL(5) 

73. Oboe for one (4) 


DOWN 

1. ■ Dressed (4) 

2. Veto of metal ore (4) . 

3. Verbal (4) 

4. Protested (8) 

5. LeafchewedintbeEsst 
wifeareca-nut(5) 

6. US doctors’ group, abb. (3) ' 

7. Rite of admission to man- 
hood among Aborigines (4) ' 

8. Above(4) 

9. Determ ined to get. 2 wds. 

(5) . 

10. nicringiiiff |iing|tiHrir^.M p - 

sule(fi) : : — 



It- -Exude(4) 

12. Hindrance, setback (4) 

13. ' •' Period of tenure (4) ■ 
•21. Jovtel(3)> 

23. C$ticalex8infoatioB(4) 
25. - Make certain (6) 

27.. Clatefa{5) - : • 

-28. British sailor ordtip, sL 

(5) : 

29. .MuIlfon«d wmdowsrq>- 

r used in 


31. Species of i 
basket- wotfc (5) * . 

32. Bequeathed by test ame n t 

(Q 

34. Reference marks (5) .. . 
3 5'. Raced again (5) ... 

36.- Paratfiserpl-^ - 

38. Fafecrot i^Bfoc (3) : 

39. Westerners)' 


43. 

2wds.(8) 

45. DutehJmife(4) - 
■' 48. ' Folklritfo man-eater (6) 

50. -Reynaffi(3) 

52L Order proclaimed by au- 
thority(5) - 

. 54. Ttllas-by whiefaradders 
are controlled (5) 

55; Avatkioasf4) 

56.. House, It (4) * • 

~57. Fasten togefeer(4) 

•58; m operatic®; skxhful 

59. Small fresh water diKk 

6?. Cheatei (4) 

62. lineage 

-53- Transmit (4) ■ - 

66: TxoabkLttffiWp) 
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Millions of Egyptians celebrated Eid Al-Fitr, marking the end of the holy month of Ramadan, in traditional ways that still enchant 

Timeless images 


Karkade wishes 
and kahk dreams 


More than just a few days of relaxation, 
during the Brf a premium is placed on 
togetherness. Tarek EhTabfawy 
and Sataar ElB ahr profile the holiday 
that spans the social class spectrum 


It*s holiday time again in Egypt. After Ramadan’s 
montb-long fast, Eid has. come around 4- a threo- 
day period of bingeing and picnicking, pre-empted 
by buying new clothes. It’s the season when several 
days before the appearance of the new crescent 
moan, which marts the end of the fastinig and the 
start of the Eid, children in households! spanning the 
barely coping to the extremely wealthy again get ■ 
u nder their. mothers* feet while kahk (cookies, cov- 
ered in powdered sugar) are being made. This is 
also the time of yea- when family members scat- 
tered around the country come together, commune' 1 
in front of die television set, sipping tea or karade 
(hibiscus), or take leisurely strolls through tree- 
lined streets. . ' -- 

Ned only families, however, look forward to the 
Eid with JhiJUb-bahed breath. Shop owners and street 
vendors around the city; throughout the holy month 
of Ramadan, have slashed.the prices of tedr wares 
in an effort to capitalise on one of the year’s most 
rewarding shopping seasons. “During this time of 
year,” said Mobamed Musfih, an owner: of a! cloth- 
ing shop in die centre of Cairo, “consumersarc 
looking to purchase new clothes for the Eid They 
want to not only feel their best, they also want. , to 
look their best” 

“The Eid” added Heba Mourir, a manager of a 
tailor shop in Heliopolis, “is a time for new 'be- 
ginnings, when-people, on the whole, put aside their 
day-to-day problems and just enjoy spending time 
with their families out in the open." 

Many shop owners revealed that their: sales, fig- 
ures more than treble during the. last two weeks of 
Ramadan as shoppers, en masse, pound the pave- 
ments in search of quality products at bargain pric- 
es. But this year, although the crowds are a gain out 
in full force, window shopping versus actual pur- 
chasing is becoming the name of the game as in-. 
fiatioo outpaces the rale of growth of family pay- 
checks, especially those of lower-income families. 

- Increasingly, more and more working class fami- 
ly members ate finding tint they have less money 
to bum — - and that tear children are sufficiently 
moved by advertising to demand the latest products. 
Altaf Sayed, a 42-year old house cleaner and motb- 
er;of fiysj^ ? cMdsn 
have berapleads g wrmtor to bi^ new clothes, Al- 
taf reluctantly had to keep purchases to a minimum. 
“All 1 have to.spead this Eid is about LE200," she 
revealed. “This is not enough to get the children 
more than one item each. 1 know they want more, 
but the prices sore just too high, even with the sales." 

But if many dnldrcn have tod to do without new 
Eid outfits, few will accept excuses for thdr par- 
ents’ forfeiting the picnic- “I try to take the chil- 
dren out to tin Diteiantional Garden, where they can 
no around and play, and then, have lunch,!’ Altaf 
explained: “This way they atiBL feel that we are to- 
gether and the issue of new clothes doesn’t bother 
them too much. I want them to fed that we me to- 
gether as a fetidly during Hus' season; arid that it's 
not the money that will make te difference." 

For members of working class households like 
AltaFs, tine are still several Cairo outings which 
allow them to spend time together without need- 
lessly squandering their cash. A day at the zoo,- the 
Gardens, the Imernatiomil Garden or a 
drive to AFQanater Al-Khayrm will reveal hun- 
dkeda of thousands of Cairenes seated amid a mass ' 
of portable ffoo k ^ g stoves, with the scent of roast 
com, sweet potion and the more pungent odor of ji- 
seekk (*®ted fish), wafting tirrou^h the air. Parents 
ait f —iring fa the sun while their children, ctad'in 
outfit* as multi-coloured and brilliant as the small 
hiHte m* fint lit up the Cairo nights during Ram- 
adan, itm around on the grass.' 

Zoo park officials reveal that during the first 
day of Eid, over 250,000-300,000 visitors pass 
through their gates.- And with ticket prices to these 
r et rea t s in the middle of toe city ranging from 
LEO-25 to LEI, they tend to draw a majority of the 
city’s Mne-eollar population. 

For the more affluent sections of society, how- 
ever, toe Eid holiday is an opportunity to getaway 
from it a£L Almost two months before toe Eid, re- 
calls Hazem Sbukri, a travd agent, popular holiday 
destinations in Alexandria, -Fayed, Sharm - Al- 
RhuMi and Hmgada were folly booked. “There 
were no hotel rooms to be had, anywhere,” he said.. 

So, while thousands like Altaf are^sitting shoul- 
der-to-sboolder in tire zoo, tire-public gardens, or 
any other, triot of grass they could find, others , like 
Hicham Hakim, a businessman, will be lounging on 
the beach in Hurgada. “It cost me LE3.000, and 1 
had to make the reservations months in advance, 

but I felt it necessary to getaway from toe city fora 

while,” said Hakim. “Going away gives me toe 
chance to spend some time in a quiet place with my 
two daughters and my wife.” . 

Places like the zoo, which are frequented by low- 
income families, told no appeal to Hakim during 
the EkL “They're just too crowded, and more often 
a-, not, arguments break out over some really pet- 
ty things, ft’s just better to get away,” he stressed. 

The pte-Eid preparations were sufficiently gmel- 


Ra pwttfcn, fee streets after ifiar were packed, he re- 
called. “Yon couldn’t drive, you couldn’t walk; you 
couldn’t even breathe because there were so many 

f« ** Eid, but even tbe week 
preceding tbe holiday, those with a little more to 
«eod are taking Hakim’s idea one step fatter— 
thwart traveling overseas. A C^^wtshedto 
matin anonymous stated with refief that to and his 
family were going to London for a we® 1 *- 1 d® 0 1 
often fid a chance to take a vacation, so Imphn-. 
™ iSmakhM foe most of tins raw, to stressed 






Baking kahk 




All the fun of the fair photo: Sherif Sonbol A time for quiet reflection 
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Does the cap fit? 
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Kahk appeal fades 


about LE27.000. 


But nonuay» . :,r — —a — 

travelling, they are, after all, pnmanly 
S^S^albeit one 

increasing cansumenm On the firstly M 
kmdredT of thousands of bleaiy-ey^, w orshiper s 
farm the cool drill of the morning and te 
call of their warm beds in answer to toe muesin s 
cad id Eid prayer. 


MANY.Ramadans ago, fee demand for kahk - 
(sugared biscuits filial with nuts, dates or ag- 
adiiya — a mixture of flour, butter and sesame) 
sent most bakeries into a flurry of activity. Ah- 
med Foda, owner of a bakery in Al-Daher, re- 
called, “We used to stop our usual production of 
bread .and confectioneries, work round the clock 
and employ more bakers to meet the demand.” 

: Business is- had these (fays for Foda and other 
kahk bakers. His bakery race made hundreds of 
trays: daily, but today barely bakes 100. The de- 
cline in business means a decreased need to em- 
ploy additional bakers. Other bakery owners lo- 
cated in popular districts complained that they 
ha ve lost SO per cent of their clients. 

A store-bought kilo of kahk ranges from LE8 at 


simple bakeries to LE45 at fancy sweet shops. 
“People who used to buy five kilos of kahk years 
ago. buy just two today because of its high prices," 
said lsaro Azab, manager of AJ-Gehad hakery in 
DokkL 

“Of course, 1 prefer to make the kahk with my 
own hands," said housewife Zeinab Ali. “I cannot 
be sure about te quality of te ingredients in read- 
ymade kahk.” 

Mona Mokhtar began baking kahk at home 10 
years ago. Her home bakery has turned into a thriv- 
ing business. “Making kahk is an art that requires 
training and talent,” explained Mona. 

Lai la Ra’fat, another housewife kahk maker in 
N asr City , started making kahk when her husband 
began experiencing financial difficulties. Working 


eight hours a day, she made a significant con- 
tribution to alleviating her household’s financial 
crisis. “A lot of customers take kahk to their rel- 
• a rives abroad. Kahk is also popular with Chris- 
tians during their feasts," Laila said. 

Like most things Egyptian, kahk has a Pharaon- 
ic origin. Pharaohs baked kahk in over 100 differ- 
ent shapes including cows, birds, and the sun. 
The sweet was made with honey and eaten with 
fruits, especially during the feasts of Hathor, Ra, 
Ptah and Am un. Aida Khatab, a researcher at the 
Folk Art Centre, said that ancient Egyptians kept 
kahk in their tombs in the shape of a doll as they 
believed that they would be resurrected and eat 
them. 

RasAda Ragab and Zeinab AbuHSheit 


Edited by Fouad EkGawhary 


IT'S AN hour after the dawn prayer. As day-light 
begins to peep through the dark sky, greeting tbeadr 
vent of Eid Al-Fitr , marking the end of te holy 
month of Ramadan, voices pierce the borizon v, m 
glorification of God. The adhem (call to prayer) “A/- 
lahu akbar. AUahu akbar. la iilah ilia allah, Allajgt 
akbar, ...” echoes all over the country, waking almost 
" everyone from tofeir morning slumber. ~ - "-y 

Groups of people pass tbe hour between the dawn 
prayer and the Eid prayer roaming te streets, prais- 
ing God in what is traditionally called massira 
(march). Meanwhile, dozens of worshippers, mostly 
men dressed in galabiyas. veiled women and chif- 
dren rush out to catch toe Eid prayer. ~~ 

For te Eid prayer, thousands of worshippers Imfe 
up in mosques arid public squares, while those who 
could not make it watch from windows and bal- 
conies. 

“1 cannot fed the spirit of te Eid without per- 
forming its special prayer," says one worshipper ■eri 
tor way to the mosque with tor husband and chil- 
dren. “Even my children, who are usually vexy (toy 
in tbe morning, excitedly prepare their clothes and 
veils for prayers the night before the Eid.” - -i 
Unlike tbe ordinary prayers, the imam (prayfer 
leader) calls “ Allah akbar” (God is great) seven 
times in the first raka'a (sequence of positions du^* 
ing prayer) and six in the second while people re^ 
peat after him each time. Having finished with the 
prayers, the imam delivers a short khotba (religious 
sermon), usually on te rewards of fasting, zakal aU 
fitr (alms for the poor), and how Muslims should 
enjoy the days of the Eid visiting relatives and 
friends. -r* 

Eid prayers are part of siutna (a tradjtieirset doffifi 
by the Prophet Mobamed). Muslims should wca# 
their best clothes, have baths and wear misk (a 
scent) before heading to the prayer. It is said that 
Prophet Mohamed ate breakfast before prayers -to 
break his fast, a ritual people still follow. 

Sometime before the Eid , Muslims are asked to 
’ donate Zakat Al-Fitr. a Ramadan ritual intended ffi 
spare the poor from the sinful act of begging during 
te Eid. During Prophet Mohamed 1 s rime, the 
amount was fixed in grains, mainly wheat Today 
the amount is estimated to be LE5. 

Glhan Shahfne 

■mJ 

Feasting with * 

the departed 1 

EVERY Eid hundreds of men and black-clad worn*, 
en gather at the burial sites of their loved ones, F&; 
cite the Qu’ran, and exchange shoreik — loaves -of 
bread traditionally connected wife the burial ritual^ 
“My [late] busband would be very upset if I did 
not visit him on tbe first day of the Eid,” one widow 
explained. 

This Eid tradition dates back to Pharaonic Egypt 
when people visited the burial places of their <jgq 
parted, especially on holy religious festivals, to ofy 
fer sacrifices and invoke the mercy of foe gods og 
foe souls of the deceased. The custom endured ove% 
tbe centuries and nowadays, foe visit is a popular 
ritual. u.i 

Strangely enough, foe cemetery visits are far from? 
shrouded in gloom, but are considered a “day oi4”j 
a chance to get together and spend time with loved; 
ones. The only exceptions, of course, are the fir$£ 
visits to foe graves of tbe recently departed reib 
atives. 

The custom of frequenting burial sites on rsr, 
ligious occasions should be for a specifically spj£j 
itual purpose, said Abdel-Moneim Negm of 
Azhar University. “These visits are a reminder to. 
people of death, judgement and doomsday while? 
rendering them spiritually and mentally closer -to. 
God." Ncgm said. Wailing, weeping and social^ 
ising are forbidden by Islam, he asserted however.--] 
There are those wbo regard even having a tomjj- 
stone marking the place of burial as alien to Is=f 
lam. Others have outdone the standard Egyptian 
grave compartment by building spacious coring, 
yards and reception rooms in marble, lit with crys^. 
ml chandeliers, so foal their dearly departed may 
rest m peace. 

Ghada Heitny 
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Treading softly in 


Sinai is the object of long-term environmental conservation efforts by the European Union and the "Egyptian Environment Aff^rs Agency,. 
Rehab Saad joined a delegation monitoring activities from the rocky shores, of Ras Mohamed tothe mountein^^ 


European Union (EU) and die Egyptian Environ- 
ment Affairs Agency (EEAA) have been coop- 
erating on a multi-dimensional project in Sinai. Its 
basic objective of protecting the region's environ- 
ment is allied with parallel aims of promoting tour- 
ist development and developing the local economy. 

Its efforts to reconcile these sometimes con- 
flicting agendas were recently on view to journal- 
ists ana environmental experts, invited to Ras Mo- 
hamed — at the souther nm o s t tip of the Sinai 
Peninsula — and to Saint Catherine’s Monastery 
and its surrounding area. 

Ras Mohamed, which includes the areas of Abu 
Galuzn and Nabq (between Taba and Sharm AJ- 
Sheikb) is now a mUy-operational nature reserve: A 
first sight of its rock-strewn, barren landscape 
might make one wonder what there is to protett. 
But appearances are deceptive: this land houses va- 
rieties of desert plants, insects and birds. But the 
real key to the area’s feme lies in the water — 
home to magnificent coral reels and a variety of sea 
creatures, unsurpassed elsewhere in the world; its 
fish species alone number over 1 000. 

Implementation of the project began in 1989. Ac- 
cording to Ahmed Shehata, the national park's co- 
ordinator, the EU initially contributed around SI 
million to buy equipment, bain rangers and increase 
the awareness of local people. The Egyptian gov- 
ernment contributed LE43 million to establish the 
infrastructure and cover construction. From 1993 to 
1995 the EU contributed another $4 million, Egypt 
LE2 milli on. The third and final phase of develop- 
ment will last for another five years, and will cost 
S16 million and LE2 million. 

The concept of an integrated approach was cru- 
cial from the stare Ras Mohamed is user-friendly 
for tourists, but measures have been taken to mini- 
mise their impact on the area and to ensure that 
their presence is never at the expense of the en- 
vironment 

Signposts, colour-coded to indicate approved 
routes, are everywhere, along with a sign system of 
instructions, both for safety matters and to remind 
visitors to leave the park as they found it. “We car- 
ried out a survey and found that 97 per cent of peo- 
ple do not read instructions, so we changed the sys- 
tem”, said Michael Pearson, Ras Mohamed 
National Park sector development project manager. 
Pictorial signs are used to show people not to throw 
garbage, where snorkling is prohibited, etc. New 
brochures now in production will use these sym- 
bols. 

.More than 140 buoys have been placed around 
the coastline to indicate that anchoring is forbidden 
on the reefs. Fines for ignoring than are steep, 
ranging from LE500 to LE3.000, or one year's im- 
prisonment For a second violation, tire fine can 
rpount to LEI 0,000. 

To supervise the area, die park employs 12 uni- 
formed rangers, on call 24 hours a day. They drive 
round in jeeps and are licensed life-savers — 
equipped for land or water. 

..A visitors’ centre helps increase tourist aware- 
ness. Overlooking the sea, it is a first stop for many 
t purists. Here, they can see slides of marine and 
desert life, be informed about nature trails, observe 
the area through telescopes, and last but. not least, 
replenish themselves at the cafeteria. 

Meanwhile, away from the public eye, a tool for 
detailed observation of the park’s wildlife and 
plantlife is Ras Mohamed's own laboratory, where 
flora, birds, gazelle, fox and ibex are monitored. 

But the scope of the project stretches beyond 
merely protecting natural life and making tourists 
aware of the area’s environmental assets. Outside 
foe wide open spaces, there is another aspect to the 
project's work, considered by Pearson to be its 
most important role: foe provision of free consulta- 
tion to investors and local authorities. 

A monitoring unit studies the ecological implica- 
tions of proposed developments on coastal re- 
sources, and foe park management then accepts the 
proposal or suggests modifications that, Pearson ex- 
plains, “will mitigate or eliminate anticipated dam- 
age”. According to Pearson, this service has already 
Provided Ras Mohamed National Park with an op- 
portunity to establish partnerships with individual 



Three of the protected areas are the barren landscape Inland from Abo Gal run (top left), the mountains aronnd Saint Catherine’s monastery (bottom left) and Ras Mohamed (right) 


developers. “It is important for the developer to rec- 
ognise the existence of foe national park and guar- 
antee not to alter or damage the coastline, not to 
discharge waste without prior approval, to prevent 
all domestic drainage from reaching foe sea, and to 
make their guests aware of national park regu- 
lations.” 

This kind of cooperation between project officials 
and investors is already well established at the 
Sheikh Coast tourist village which lies within foe 
borders of foe park on foe Gulf of Aqaba. “There 
was consultation at every step of foe' project” said 
Pearson. “We inspected the marinas and foe docks, 
as well as floating swimming pools, built in the sea 
and protected by rubber and nets”. 

The project does not allow tourist developments 
everywhere. Nor does it restrict itself to tourist pro- 
jects in its promotion of a healthy local economy. 
The Nabq area of Ras Mohamed is a case in point. 
A unique area of great environmental interest, the 
inland region is bisected by wadis containing sub- 


stantial vegetation, supporting wildlife. On the*, 
shore, mangrove swamps extend for over 4km of 
foe coastline. The area has been zoned and clas- 
sified as a “multiple-use managed area". Tourist de- 
velopments are not allowed in Nabq but Shehata de- 
scribed other developments promoted by the 
project, including an experimental shrimp farm, 
“which provide foe means to diversify activities in 
south Sinai and provide employment for the local 
Bedouin residents". 

With the success of work in foe Ras Mohamed 
area, plans are afoot to expand foe project to include 
foe entire Gulf of Aqaba regioa This would include 
a national park in Wadi Watir in Taba, foe great 
dried-out river bed that cuts through narrow ravines 
to the Gulf of Aqaba, rid) both in feuna and flora 
and mineral resources like Nubian sandstone. Fea- 
sibility studies are still in progress, although, ac- 
cording to Shehata, there is provisional approval. 
“We’ve already signed a financing memo with the 
EU to develop foe whole area up to Taba.” he said. 


■ Meanwhile, project leaders have: their eyes on foe 
National Park of Saint . Catherine, a vast mountain- 
ous region of south central Sinai, an area of 9,000 
square kilometres. Their work would exclude foe 
Monastery of St Catharine Itself, which, EU of-, 
ficials say, would require separate funding. Pearson 
stressed, however, that there would ^'cooperation 
in work on the monastery and on its sunxmnding' 
area. Project staff; he said, “would be able to iden-. 
tify fife restoration needs of foe religious institution 
and give technical assistance". 

Researchers from Suez Canal University pre- 
sented a draft study to foe EU, which in tum sent 
.experts to carry out full .feasibility and environ- 
mental studies. The $8.5 million project aims at pro- 
tecting die natural, religious and Bedouin heritage 


of the region over a five-year period^ stretching 
from 1996 to 2001. TheEU will pay 77 per cent of 


from 1996 to 2001. The EU will pay 77 per cent of 
the costs, $6.5 million; foe Egyptian government is 
sfeted to contribute $2 millioa 
As at Ras Mohamed, protection of foe natural 
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238833-239976 
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Alport Office: 
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Tiba Office 

mmuami 

Direct: 

5783621 

Tanta Office 

311751811781 

Zakazzk Office 

349821349838/1 



Action all round 




THE MARINE Archaeological Institute in. Alexandria is soon to 
embark on foe second phase of a salvage operation from a sunk- 
en ship n^Sa’daitefelandin fheRed .Sea. A number of objects 
dating from foe 17fo century, among them porcelain plates, pot- 
tery and unusual brass pots; have previously been salvaged. Res- 
toration of previously salvaged items is also planned as part of 
the operation's second phase. 


MAJOR development projects aimed at promoting tourism are 
planned for South Sinai. An international airport is to be built at 
Dahab, one of foe main resorts on foe. Aqaba Gulf, and a total 
of 80 new tourist projects have been approved, which will in- 
crease South 'Sinai’s tourist capacity to~20,000 rooms. Develop- 
ers for the area between Ras Mohamed. National Park and Tur 
City on foe Gulf of Suez have been selected from international 
tenders. 



EXCAVATIONS in- Tel Al-Luli in Sinai, 25km east of foe Suez 
Canal, have yielded a huge bath and a number of reservoirs, dat- 
ing from foe 3rd century. The newly-discovered bath, adorned 
. with mosaics and inscriptions,. is the biggest, of five which have 
now been uncovered m foe area. Tire Supreme Council of An- 
tiquities (SCA) has allocated LE500.000 to continue excava- 
tions. 


EGYPT and the World Tourism Organisation (WTO) are coop- 
.erating to promote. the country. abroad. One suggestion is the 

WTO should establish a project aimed at presearving the Egyptian 
environment Another is. to construct tourist training fwi <TW! in 
Egypt which could ultimately serve the whole Middle East 


JAPAN has granted 41 million yen ($387,000) to the SCA to buy 
pew equipment for use in conservation and restoration projects, 
including ventilation equipment, humidity reduction devices and 
computers to control die amount of light, temperature aito humid- 
ity inside tombs. ' 


CHARTER fligh ts from abroad may [and at any airport in Egypt 
with foe exce ption of Cairo, according to a new ruling. They are 
only permitted to land -at Cairo. AirpOrt on their return journey, 
carrymg passengers_ -borne. The oniy exception to this rule are 
charter Sights carrying tourists, from destinations not covered by 
EgyptAir. 


■ KOREA, Scandinavia, Latin America and the Benelux countries 
— Belgium, foe Netherlands and Luxemburg — are being tar- 
geted fbr tourist promotion- this year, according to Adel Abdd- 
Aziz. head of foe Egyptian Tourist Authority. He added that there 
were also. plans to mcrease foe number of ETA regional offices, 
bofoabroad and so JfoypV including new offices in Siwa, Khan 
Al-Khalifi and Old Cano.' 
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world will go hand in hand with protecting' and en- 
hancing foe livelihood Of local people. ^AU hunting 
will be -forbidden. Bat we will also try to improve 
. foe Bedouins' standard of living”, ^aid Stefan Zens, 
EU development advisor to the project He wants to 
create a source of revenue for the Bedouins by train- 
ing them for tourist-related jobs such as four guide 
or ranger. “I believe that without foe Bedouins, 
who, after all, are -a part of the environment, we 
can’t do anything,” said Zens. “It is their land and 
foey know the area welL” . 

When the Golf of Aqaba, area js developed, es- 
pecially after foe conclusion of the peace process in 
the Middle East; there is likely to be a much greater 
influx, of tourists. “Already foe monastery receives 
from 1,500 to 3,000 viritqre a day, and the number 
is expected to increase”,. Pearson predicted. In his 
view, and the views of alb those concerned with Si- 
nai’s environment, it is essential for foe future of the 
whole' region that this development takes place 
along ecologically-sound lines. 
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CHILD PRINCESS: This delicate replica bust of the 
princess Beket-Atun, daughter of Akbenaten, is a 
copy of the original on display at the Louvre In Paris, 
reports Nevine EL-Aref. 

It is a white limestone bast with touches of colour 
that was found at Tel Al-Amarna in the workshop.of 


the sculptor Totmoses. 

“The princess wears the sMe-tock showing that she 
was a mere chfld,” says Mohamed Saleh, director of, 
the Egyptian Museum. 

Replicas of the host are produced and sold at the 
Centre of Ancient Egyptian Art Revival In Zamalek 


THE SEC OND festival of “Alexandras of the world”, will be 
heW m Alexandria this year; with a performance of the opera ' 
Othello as ils highlight Tte Mfinistry of Tourism, Alexandria 
Goveroorate, and.tbfc regional organisation for foe promotion of 
tourism in Alexandria are cooperating. to invite representatives 
.from meat than. 20 foties called Alexandria woridwideu Events 
will rnclode folkJoric art demonstrations, pop concerts, a feshibn 
show, exhibitions of proAicts and plastic arts from all the Alex- 
andras, as weU as this opera. '• 
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Last week. Isma ilia's indoOr foe first vol- 

leyball superleague. On that occasion* Ahfr weteahfe to trounce 
arch-rivals Zamalek 3-0. Ttf.thc SeQQtitt fiahuametit; agiin match- 
ing the two top teams with Tera^^kod^ftiran;* looked at one 
stage as though Zamalek mi^ bo^ot^oTtltt final; leaving the 
showdown to Ahli and Tersanh/-Siif'Z^aldc Managed to come 
back from the brink and survived tfHa^Ahli-ifl jherfinals. 

Ahli was all set to repeat their frrsj sdp^eagueperformance, 
this time in the Cairo Starhum^'h«aOT-h^ls.-W£de Ahli had 
their eyes on the league tide — decvksd -by this competition if 
they were to win — Zamalek, warded, fojsave face, -take revenge 
on their rivals and keep in wife -the. 

Despite the high stakes, mafias teaht W®s em’topdonn, largely 


’ was injured in an 
!Mohamed Ab- 
from sur- 

‘NefcacFSbebata. 
add the team were - 

>c.- , . 

'hifa tnatch in 
’clea? for atiattle 

lead^rhuhe first 
of 

15-13. Ten- 
Rushdie 
osement at 

It seemed as if the 
were .going to lose 
ffidte .which Zam- 
foenitprtake the set 

|e&.- wilted! AWi won die 

■■ .-.■■£■ ‘ 
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Kin; was .attack of team- 
^rC-tbey ‘ were unable to 
ffe ^dent .aat-. there was 
£§0tawfcvcx^this is not to 
r^^^ASfiiaf -Abu Has- 
a-iirV f fepm member with 
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due to injury. Ahli’s top plqteTj^I^mdi 

early match against Teisana- 
del-Karim nor Mohamed M 
gety . undergone in. Germany 
Zamalek were also unlucky: Their 
was suffering from a painful 
without substitutes. 

After third and fourth. . 
which Teisana beat Tayaran3;l 
of the giants. ' ' 

In front of a massive crowd; 
set. But Zamalek quickly got 
some silly mistakes by the 
sion was broken only mom 
spiked a ball into his own 
his own mistake. 

In the second set, Ahli was 
team had sworn that there was. no; 
this match. They began spiking, 
alek's defence was unable to 
15-1°. _ . 

Ahli was back in controL, As'^s*s^t/wflted, Aiili won die 
third and fourth sets 15-7 arxf I5^fcri 
Injuries aside, ZamaJek’s ifiam _p*fi6fein;>Ws a- lack of team- 
work. When the chips were rtial^.Scrc^'-tbey ■ were unable to 
find the will to fight back as o^T^i|Sfe ektem ftit. dpe was 
even some fighting between t e am r g^ ^^Sow&ver^this is not to 
underestimate the perfonnadcfes'^f^^^^ik^Aiififtf 'Abu Has- 
san, Ahmed Kama! and Asbraf tepm member with 

a lot of potential. ■ i--*> 1 v -. 

Ahli's success can be largely afodtatedjto&e presence of Ab- 
del-Karira and Meselhi, who werep.utHaafo - p lay despite the fact 
that they were recovering fixrm su^eiy/^otfi ^layere managed to 
overcome their pain until tire last" nmnute^tbe fourth set, when 
Meselhi screamed out in pam ^d\ltt#-Srf4>e'. taken out of the 
match. “1 had no choice but to -ptft.b^^iese players in/' ex- 
plained coach Ibrahim Fakhreddra^p#^ foat Otherwise the 
twim would be in danger of 'losing .Hie' jnateb*.3-0, *noj because 
they are weak players, but becanse^^^of oepanepoe.” 

Their second superieague win brpnj£teHAbIi_^heir third con- 
secutive league victory. The exidtiutf ^^ersvtfcH^ed foe samba 
on court. “I just can’t express feetio wm,” com- 
mented captain Maged Mustafa.^ foey tteerved. 

be said, earned by enthuaasm afid Fat hi, 

Zamalek’s captain, whose weak^^a^^a^^^-aMifribuled^ to 
his team's defeat, had no commeci^dSwr’ABdel A h, Zamalek s 
coach, had just one: “Ahli diem the 

opportunity cm a silver platter’.” v-" ' ♦ ’ 
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Zamalek player attempt to block a ball from Ahli’s Meselhi 


Eid is a time for families to be together, a time 
to be at home, to relax. The two Eids each have 
their special traditions. This one, the lesser Eid 
marking the end of Ramadan, is characterised by 
massive consumption of kohk and ghoroyba — 
traditional biscuits. The day begins early as 
crowds throng the streets for special dawn 
prayers, before returning home to change into 
brand new clothes and spend the rest of the day 
visiting, eating and chatting. The streets are de- 
serted; the only people about seem to be chil- 
dren, looking for the perfect way to spend their 
eidiya — new banknotes to be spend on toys, 
sweets, or fireworks. But what about those who 
can't be at home? How do they celebrate in 
countries where Eid is just another day? And 
how do Egypt's sportsmen and women cope 
when not only is Eid not a holiday, but it hap- 
pens to fall in the midst of a major champion- 
ship? 

The national volleyball team celebrated the 
Eid in- Kenya last March, in the middle of the 
African Nations Cup qualification matches. This 
didn’t stop the players from celebrating their 
holiday. They went to the nearest Islamic centre 
and said the Eid prayers. In addition, national 
team coach Azmi Megahed, who happens to 
own a patisserie shop, had come to Kenya well- 
prepared — laden with kilos of kohk and gho- 
royebo . Determined not to let any other Egyp- 
tian traditions pass them by, the players asked 
Seif Abul-Naga, head of foe Egyptian delega- 
tion, for an eidiya , and each player received a 
crisp LE20 note. The players tried to push their 
luck even further, but to no avail. “We asked for 
new clothes as well,” said one of the team “But 
foe officials refused, so we had to buy clothes 
from our own money.” 

Essam Zidan, a member of Egypt’s disabled 
swimming team said that he had spent many 
Eids outside Egypt For most of them, the team 
had prayed with captain Sayed El-ShazJi acting 
as imam, after listening to the prayers on the ra- 
dio. "We also asked him for eidiya — and he 
gave us each a new 25 piastre note.” A symbolic 
amount hardly enough to buy anything, but then 
Zidan says that he’s never been in the habit of 
buying new outfits for the Eid. 

But for table tennis champion Hesbam Hflmi, 
new clothes are a priority. Sometimes it’s his 
only celebration: “Often it doesn't feel like the 
Eid for me because I have to train hard and play 
a lot of matches, with all foe accompanying ten- 
sion that it brings,” he said. 

Basketball players are luckier. Although foe 
team sometimes have competitions in Ramadan, 
in recent years they have been able to get home 
in time to celebrate Eid with their families. But 
it hasn't always been like that Captain Riyad 
Sharara. a sports commentator and ex-national 
basketball player recalls an Eid spent abroad 


with his teammates in 1959. The team were 
playing in the World Military Basketball Cham-' 
piooship, which began towards the end of Ram- 
adan in Brussels. Despite foe fact that so many 
team members were fasting, the team still man 1 
aged to come a respectable third. In this case the 
players were able to take advantage of the short 
winter days of northern Europe — foe weather 
was cold, foe sun went down early and die 
matches woe held after iftor (breakfast at dusk). 
The tournament ran over into tire Eid holidays, 1 
but foe first day of Eid was anything but a non- 
event At an early hour, the Egyptian am- ' 
bassador paid a surprise visit and joined foe' 
players for a slap-up breakfast Then all the 
team went shopping for new clothes for them-; 
selves and their families. ■ 

Egypt’s young swimming champion, Rania El- 
wani, is now in America. Unwilling to let their 
daughter celebrate the holiday alone, her parents 
went to foe US, taking plenty of kohk and gho- 
royeba with them. It was the family's first Eid 
abroad. 

Ismail El-Rawi, a veteran diver, has a memory 
of a special Eid — the one that coincided witfr 
his first international competition, the World’ 
Universities Championships in Spain in 1 955, : 
where El-Rawi was representing Cairo Uni-; 
versity. The day started with Eid prayers with 
1 50 fellow athletes. Afterwards they ate biscuits 
prepared by the team's organisers and then eve- 
ryone resumed their competition or training, “h- 
was a real Eid for me, and one that I’ll never for 1 ' 
get,” said El-Rawi, “I took a bronze medal br- 
iny event" 

Egypt’s squash champion Amir Wagih, has 
twice spent Eid competing in foe English Open. 
“Of course we missed being in Egypt for the EicL 
celebrations,” Wagih recalled. “But Egyptian 
families living in England invited us to theij . 
homes, so we didn’t have to miss out on kahk 
and ghorayeba". Wagih was not so lucky in Belf 
gjum. where he once spent the Eid Al-Adha with . 
coach Gamal El-Amir. The coach promised to; 
cook foe traditional meal of that feast fatta".' 
(meat with rice and bread). A valiant attempt, 
which resulted in what Wagih described as the ' 
worst fatta he’d ever tasted. Eventually the 
whole team went to a restaurant 

Sometimes, though, players will go to any 
trouble and expense to get home for foe hol- 
idays. Some years ago, Riyad Sharara was on a 
tour of the Far East “I was supposed to get- 
home for foe second day of Eid, but I just; 1 
couldn’t accept this,” he said. He went to Sin- 
gapore Airport to try and get an earlier flight" 
but spent three hours in vain. So he booked a 
ticket to Rome and from there managed to get to 
Egypt before the dawn of Eid. It had cost him a[! 
lot of money to get borne to bis friends and fam- 
ily — but it was worth it 


an Egyptian 


A modem marathon in an ancient setting: runners from around the world gathered across the Nile from the Valley of 
the Kings to run a course passing some of the world's greatest monuments. Eman Abdel-MoetS reports from Luxor 


Running is a great way to 
great place to go sightseeing.- Cog 
you have a great event the EgyptJfhAt^ 
At eight o’clock in the 


. Egyptian, from foe German side, LaufZiet sports 
-magazine, issued by AIMS and IAAF, took care of 
and water provision for participants. 


more than 1 . 10 ) amateur afoTetl^^^^^ewfo^^ . 
took their first step in a 

began on the west bank of ' 

ticipams and junior compctiloisi .. 

were added: a 22.289km half n ?W^^? wa '? s v 
foe Luxor Run, and foe 1 V ; ' ; 
To the cheers of children 

maize fields to view the sp " 

course passing- historical 

and foe Valley of the Kings. 

athletes took part. 

most of whom came from 

way, Sweden, the NefofiriandsJmd;^^^;®”.-.- 
Mediterranean countries. . . ' XJLjL -. 

“This is our biggest marathon 
Riad, one of the oigamsera . , 

race took place at foe 

and 400 foreigners participated: ^ 

lians, and 600 foreigners ran tw ; . 

races were organised by • 

unices of foe Association 
and Road Races (AIMS), ' 

ateur Athletic Federation -. 

Egyptian Marathon m its 
^aTpart of an impetus 

Ld murSi Egygto , 

ism Authority (ETA), and the . ; 

mrttee of foe Supreme r Council V. 


rtraraefery; who were running in 27C-tetnperatures. 

«odfr&iek ;. This, year, the wirmers were Egyptian too. Mo- 
^ which 1 ’- harri ed EI^Morsi, a member of foe national athletics 
pSog'parj ^ ‘^team from' Alexandria, won foe marathon in 

H&Bveats ' v 025422, followed by Germany’s Haensch Uwo in 
Oifcfwrt as . - 02 : 3 6: 51 j and Kuhardt Lutz m 02:38:15. Fl-Morsi 
fom. -- ■ wfll compete in the International Hamburg Mar- 

Wes-jaa#^ 


athon this year. 

About five per cent of the participants were wom- 
en. First across the line was Tanzmann Kathrin of 
Germany who finished in 03:01 :1 1, followed by her 
fellow countrywoman, Ehrke Christin with 
03:02:41. Maisto Valentina of Italy finished third 
with 03:12:31. 

Mohamed AbdeUMoneim of Cairo won the half 
marathon in 1:16:27. Hamdy Kamal from Qena, 
who ran while fasting, won the Ramses Run. During 


the prize-giving reception, in which foe winners 
were presented with air tickets to Europe or Egypt, 
foe youngest competitor, seven-year-old El -Saved 
Nasser, was awarded a special prize for par- 
ticipating in foe Ramses Run. 

For foe European participants, running against a 
backdrop of some of foe world’s greatest monu- 
ments was a big attraction. Last year’s winner, Ger- 
man Jorg Otto, came in fourth this year. His prize 
was a ticket back to Egypt, “so I decided to compete 



Running with pharaohs 


f. A. - s r+* ■ ■ -:-4 j 

WS^«aa9^r - - - - - 1 


r aw ,-.4^v ?.f rf ' ' "f 



Tbur~~ 
,-cotiF- ■■ 


ism rtumuiii? v*-" — i i f ml l iW lTti 1 

nuttee of foe Suprem^mmci^ ^ cours^ runuers 

collaborated to make 90 per . 


On course: runners hi foe Egyptian marathon photo: 7?rabef Fares 


MIXING tourism with sports was the 
theme of the Egyptian Marathon, which 
was parr of a travel agency trip sponsored 
by the Egyptian Tourism Authority and the 
Supreme Council of Youth and Sports, re- 
ports Rehab Saad from Luxor. 

Adel Abdel -Aziz, head of the Egyptian 
Tourism Authority (ETA), noted that foe 
extensive international media coverage of 
the event, coupled with the over 100 par- 
ticipants who will relay their experiences 
in Egypt back home, will be good publicity 
for the Upper Egyptian city. 

“It will be engraved in the memory of 
the participants that they ran among an- 
cient Egyptian monuments from Hat- 
shepsut’s temple to foe Memnon colossi,” 
said Abdel-Aziz. 

He added that the ETA is keen on spon- 


soring such events. “We have a schedule 
of events which mix tourism with sports. 
There will be a rowing contest in Luxor, 
Aswan, and Cairo; horse festivals in Sbar- 
qiya; and fish festivals in Hurghada and 
Sharm Al-Sheikh,” Abdel-Aziz said. 

The ETA is trying to turn these events 
into international ones by publicising them 
abroad, according to Abdel-Aziz. A film 
of this marathon will be screened at the 
Berlin international tourist exhibition, the 
biggest tourist gathering in the world. 

Goman participant Christoph Wenzel 
looks forward to visiting Hurgbada after 
the race. Juliane Jahns who came in third 
in the women's race, also ran in foe mar- 
athon two years ago. “People cheering us 
on were very friendly and encouraging,” 
she said. 


tins year,” he said. He will move on to Hurghada to" 
take part in a 10km fun run. “It's an opportunity to* 
enjoy the sun, sea and sand," be said. 

Gerhard Eichlev from foe Netherlands also plamC 
to travel further — in his case as for as Tanzania,* 
where be plans to climb Mount Kilimanjaro. Al 
group of amateur runners from Denmark enjoyed 6 
foe warm weather as much as the competition. “It’s" 
snowing in Denmark, so we're loving this sunny- 
weather,” one of them remarked. The mild weather 
was also a benefit for a 63-year-old German woman 1 , 
competitor, but she also had a point to prove: “1 be- 1 
lieve there is no limit to running in terms of age. C 
really enjoyed ninning in such warm weather* 
around historic sites,” she said. She plans to come' 
to Egypt for foe marathon every year. 

Abdei-Wahid Abdel-Aziz of the Supreme Council' 
for Youth and Sports was very happy with this " 
year’s event, particularly foe number of Egyptians' 
competing. “Running doesn’t require large expense: 
for participants, nor costly facilities for event organ-:, 
isers,” he said. “I’d like to sec at least 1,000 Egyp-: 
tians take part in future marathons.” ~ 

Other marathons attract enormous numbers of! 
competitors. German organiser Gasser Riad sees no : 
reason why the Egyptian marathon shouldn't follow! 
suit “Around 11,000 people take part in the Ham- 
burg International Marathon, 12 per cent of which; 
are women, and most of them are Germans,” he! 
said. “We hope the Egyptian marathon becomes as ' 
popular a$ other international marathons.” ' ’ 

Edited by Inas Mazhar 





















L-r always at the forefront, all the way through the Nasser era; with Hussein JEf-Sbafe’i (centre), former vice-president; exchanging; pleasantries with Chinese leader Chon En-La; addressing ufeSanre J-JJJJJ"* ns pra 
ident, Mustafa Knmal He] mi in the background; with renowned cardiologist Zofud Farrag; a collection of fine repficas of Pharaonic busts and artefacts in the computerised cfinfecouttibute to a unique toMde manner 


Mahmoud 

Mahfouz: 

The 


frontier 

syndrome 


He has spent the past fifty 
years working hard. His 
involvement runs the gamut, 
from pioneering medical 
studies to government 
positions to social work. A 
former minister of health and a 
doctor passionately involved In 
curing his patients, he 
consistently pushes beyond 
the cutting edge 



In Mahmoud Mahfouz’s life there have 
certainly been many of the landmarks 
which leave indelible traces upon the per- 
sonality. His father, Mohamed Pasha 
Mahfouz, had three wives and 18 sons and 
daughters. “All these people lived under 
one roof, and we felt like one family.” 

Hie dommant personality in Mahfouz’s 
life was his father. 

Although a formidable personality, as 
fathers tended to be at that time, he tried to 
compensate his son emotionally for the 
absence of his mother, who had died when 
Mahmoud was only a year old. “He al- 
ways singled me out, either to sit next to 
him, or to receive an extra sweet, or even 
with a gesture that made me feel warm 
and secure.” 

Bom in Assiut in 1923, Mahfouz comes 
from a lineage that can be traced back 
some 30 generations. 

He attended primary school in Assiut, 
then moved to He 1 wan to continue his ed- 
ucation. Mahfouz was “exposed at an ear- 
ly age to the world outside Egypt, the 
Arab world. The mixed assortment of 
Arab nationalities at tire Helwan sec- 
ondary school inevitably gave rise to an- 
imated discussions and developed an early 
feeling of an Arab consciousness, or Arab 
nationalism.” 

He pauses briefly, as the emotions 


be summoned Mahmoud. 

“It was this session with my father that 
really set me on my path in life. He ex- 
plained that I had not been rewarded for a 
reason. He didn't want me to rest on my 
laurels. What was wrong with top of the 
class?” The brothers, on the other hand, 
had been rewarded in order to encourage 
them to continue. 

Mahfouz Pasha then asked Mahmoud to 
reorganise the family library. 

“Although my father had no formal ed- 
ucation, he was a keen and wide-ranging 
reader,” says Mahfouz. “His request that I 
organise the library was a major landmark 
in my life. The exercise opened up a whole 
new world; a world of books, ideas, opin- 
ions, unbelievable vistas of knowledge.” 

He was immediately and irrevocably 
“afflicted” with a burning thirst for knowl- 
edge. “The desire to find things out has 
been my main driving force. 1 think one 
can accomplish anything, if one lakes the 
trouble to simply 
find out how it is 
done. This you in- 
variably fmd in 


father died in my arms. There I was, help- 
lessly watching this man, whom I loved 
and honoured, just slip away from me. 
There was nothing I could do. This pre- 
sented me with a challenge. I must become 
involved with life and death somehow.” 

The other reason was that, although he 
was very fond of agriculture, several of his 
brothers were already studying it and were 
actively involved in farming the family es- 
tates. 

“I chose radiology because it was new, a 
challenge, much luce my interest in aero- 
planes during school." He went on to Lon- 
don for post-graduate studies in radiology, 
oncology and nuclear medicine. 

Today he is considered the undisputed 
founder of nuclear medicine in Egypt; in- 
ternationally, he is the doyen of his field, 
.with students practicing in countries rang- 
ing from Morocco to Thailand and Aus- 
tralia. 

Perhaps his most remarkable trait is his 


aroused by memories play across his face. 
“I was 18 years old, and had succeeded 


in my final exams, while all my other 
brothers had foiled. 1 rushed to my father 
with the news and asked for my reward. 
He asked me bow 1 bad been ranked in my 
class, and I told him twelfth.” 

Twelfth out of a class of twenty-five, his 
fat he r pointed out, was not a very im- 
pressive performance. 

Insult was added to injury when 
Mahmoud discovered that bus brothers, 
who had foiled, had been given 20 pi- 
astres each — a princely sum at the 
time. At the end of three days of self- 
imposed isolation, which the patriarch 
deemed sufficient time for reflection. 


books.” 

His father's en- 
couragement left 
deep marks. Al- 
though Mahfouz's 
education was sci- 
entific, he was also 
president of the Lit- 
erary Club. His hob- 
bies were equally 
diverse: drawing 

and making model 
aeroplanees. “Aero- 
planes were very 
new, on the fron- 
tiers of science, and 



your patient." This is said with a passion 
that leaves no doubt as to his conviction. 

“I handle a great deal of te rminal pa- 
tients. Although it is always sad to lose 
one, there is great satisfaction when the 
relatives thank you for all that you have 
done.” 

Mahfouz is deeply involved in the vari- 
ous aspects of his life; the passion with 
which he fights disease recalls the fervour 
of tiie intellectuals of the 1940s. He is just 
as deeply enmeshed in his social relations. 

His large, upper-class family, closely 
connected to the land, afforded bun early 
exposure to a set of relations that contrib- 
uted to forming his extroverted per- 
sonality. 

“Although most of my schooling, was in 
Cairo, every summer we had to spend part 
of our vacation in Assiut My rather, in- 
sisted on this to ensure that we never lost 
sight of our roots," he recalls. “I noticed 
how everyone addressed my father as *vo 
ammi ’ (‘uncle* in Arabic]. I was 
also impressed by the concern and 
interest he displayed, how he went 
out of his way to assist where he 
could.” 

The vivid memory of his father's 
close, warm, if somewhat feudal re- 
lations with tiie village inhabitants 
taught Mahfoyz a lesson he could 

nnt hflifp lAtmwf tn krtnlrc* u Vaii aw 


this frontier syndrome always had a strong 
appeal for me”. 

What made a youth with a talent for 
drawing and an interest in aircraft join 
medical school? 

“Two things, really," he explains. “My 


enormous empathy with the victims of dis- 
ease. “You must place yourself in the same 
trench with your patient in the war against 
disease. Never, ever abandon him, or show 
him that you have given up hope; let your 
confidence have a therapeutic effect on 


not have learned in books: “You are 
strong within your surroundings* 
within your family and friends, 
among those whom you have helped 
and who have helped you.” 

During his college years he 
joined a social work society that 
gave discreet assistance to needy 
students. During World War II 

there was an acute shortage of 

“ shoes. Mahfouz fondly remembers: 
“We formed a producers' cooperative, 
manufactured shoes and marketed them 
with great success.” The government 
stepped in, however, and fixed the price 
of the shoes, bringing the project to fi- 
nancial collapse. 


His involvement in various associations 
developed exponentially, and today he is a 
member or founder of more than 18 sci- 
entific and social societies. He mentions 
the Pugwash Conference on Science and 
World Affairs with particular pride. Con- 
vened in 1957, the conference; - which, 
gathered scientists .from East and West for 
an exchange of views on tiie Cold War, . 
publicised the dangers Of war in tiie nu- 
clear age and was endorsed by the likes of 
Einstein and Bertrand Russel, still meets 
regularly. 

Mahfouz was nominated and accepted 
as a member of the Pugwash Conference 
in 1968. His inaugural address, entitled 
“towards a peaceful settlement of - the 
Arab/Israeli conflict”, was based on the 
idea that peace with Israel could , only . 
come through peace with Egypt 

“I was weaned on politics”, he’ says 
with an infectious chuckle: “Theory sug- 
gests that embryos are somehow affected ’■ 
by their external surroundings: well, poP 
itics was almost the sole topic of oonversa- • 
tionatbome.” 

His interest in politics was. further re- 
inforced by his marriage to his cousin,-, 
the daughter of Naguib H-H3aU' Pasha, 
Egypt's last Prime Minister under Far 
rouk. “Naguib Pasha had a profound in- 
fluence on my fife”, he says. “Here was' 
someone of great stature, with an un- 
blemished record and profound national 
consciousness. Besides the foot that I was 
his son-in-law, we had a teacher-student v 
relationship. He gave me the benefit of' 
his experience and his skill at for- 
mulating clear ami precise presentations 
of any - Issue.” Naguib El-Hilali also 
taught him how to utilise facts and de- 
velop an analytical argument with un- 
equivocal conclusions; Mahfouz firmly 
believes that a good presentation of any 
position is the battle half won. 

This skill stood him in good stead, 
whether in defending his inheritance - 
rights upon his father's death, or in public 
life as minister ofhealth. . 
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jny ap po i nt ment as minis ter of 
Jn 1972, T asked Prime Minis ter 
Am Sidqi n^er to refuse any request subr 
mined for budgedfry or other approval, be- 
; cause I assured him foot it would always 
be una^jguouvtiiraoug studied, and 
defmitetyesseiitiaL”Hi8 policy administer 
ofhealthimm 1 972 fo 1974 was formulat- 
ed on three axes: optimum use of existing 
facilities, development . . of human, re- 
sources, espetialty tine musing profession, 
and devdopmg a registration sytfem. 

He feels very strongly that prevention 
and protection of (foildreaVbealth up to 
the age of time years will savemillions in 
health care at a latter stage. 

Today, Mahfouz is bead of foe Services 
Committee' of the Shura Council, and 
chairman of the board at Six& of October 
' City’s private university. Actually, the in- 
stitution bas not been officially designated 
as a umyizsuty; rather, it is a gr o upin g of 
"LI higher institutes which awards a'reo- 
ognised university degree. 

. “This body,” Mahfouz says, “is comple- 
mentary to the national universities. For 
example, wehavea Desert Agriculture In- 
stitute, an Electronic Eogmeeoqg Institute, 
courses that are needed but not offered by 
the national universities.” , 

It is a whirlwind tour of half a century’s 
wrath of intense activity^ ’ If he bad to 
(boose one fiektto whichhe might devote 
afi his considerable energy, which would it 
be? ' _ . 

. “Education" be says without hesitating. 
“Women's ' education, especially those of 
child bearing age, of which than are today 
some 4:5 millions. If I abdicate their il- 
literacy, and give them ah education, not 
only have I created a more useful human 
being, but I am also creating 4.5 milli on 
ne w teachers.” 

So much done, and yet so little time. 
Surely a few regrets? 

“Only one; the time wasted in not reading.” 


i - 
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Profile by MohamedJsiam $ 


v There's not much in my life that 1 can claim is still finely tuned, 
especially at my age. but for the next few weeks, my radio will be 
transmitting loud and clear. Listen very carefully. 1 will say this 


TRADITIONAL MUSIC FROM GREECE 



Domna Sfimloii and her groiq} givi^ diree pofonnances with 
traditional songs from different regions of Greece 


2-3 March “96 , at 8 pjn. - Anfoushi Cultural Palace- Alex 
4 March *96# 8pjn - Small Hall - Opera House - Cairo 


only once. And you really do need to improve your listening pow- 
ers if you want to enjoy foe marvellous treat that the BBC' World 
Service's 1 996 African Drama Season has to offer over the next six 
weeks. Playwright and poet Nyn Osnndare and producer-director 
Fiona Ledger suffered by going through almost one thousand en- 
tries for foe Service's animal play writing' c omp et it i o n, but we' get 
to reap the fruit of their labour. Every week, starting today at 7pm; 
the winning entry will be aired for your listening pleasure, and you 
too can enjoy being on a municipal rubbish dump m Namibia in foe 
comfort of your own homes as you listen to two additional plays 
from a separate category recorded on location using local actors. 
And as if that isn't enough, r rimp aninn prhg imiiiini to the plays, 
including in-depth interviews with the playwrights and actors mil 
also be broadcast weekly, starting tomorr ow. 


4 Out with foe fast and in with foe feast. There’s nothing better 
than bingeing at sunset than bingeing all day long. But just before 
Ramadan came to an end, Rudolf Borgesfos, general. manager of 
the Heliopolis Meridien, decided to perform his last charitable art 
of foe month and treated the children at the Children. Orphan In- 
stitute to a delicious ifiar, followed by fim games. 



Judges Nyil and Fiona — dreading the days ahead 


t-.: 













